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CLEANING-UP IN PERSIA 


HE abdication of the Shah of Persia is the sequel to his 

futile attempts to evade the terms of the agreement with 
Britain and Russia, and was forced upon him: by Persians, 
who have long been dissatisfied with the harshness of his 
absolutist régime. The agreement had provided for the clos- 
ing down. of the Axis Legations in Teheran and the handing 
over of German agents to the representatives of Britain and 
Russia. It was in the expectation of a speedy fulfilment of 
its terms that the Soviet and British forces halted at some 
distance from the capital ; but this leniency was misinterpreted, 
and the German Minister was allowed to interpose pre- 
varications and delays which have probably enabled some of 
the Germans who are most deeply implicated to escape with 
their compromising documents. Protests had little effect upon 
the Shah’s Government, and it was obvious that steps should 
be taken, as they have been, for a joint British and Soviet 
occupation of Teheran, and for decisive action to deal with a 
Government which was thus openly ranging itself on the side 
of our enemies. The downfall of the Shah will be welcomed 
by a majority of his subjects. He was a man of much force 
of character who, from humble origins, had carved a way for 
himself to the throne. Though he started his absolutist career 
by removing marty administrative abuses, it became clear as 
time went on that he lacked the qualities of a benevolent 
despot, and steadily growing discontent has found its outlet 
through the crisis which his Nazi sympathies have precipitated. 
His son is designated as his successor, but it remains to be 
seen whether he is capable of responding to the aspirations 
for a form of Government in which the Persian people can be 
associated. Britain and Russia have promised to respect the 
independence of Persia, but they cannot take any more chances. 


America Prepares To Shoot 


_ Step by step President Roosevelt’s administration is feeling 
its way towards implementing the promise to deliver the goods 
made for Britain in the United States. Germany has played 
into his hands by repeated lawless attacks on United States 
vessels, among which the ‘Robin Moor’ and the destroyer 
‘Greer’ have become classic instances. Last week the Presi- 
dent announced his decision to take action against piratical 
vessels in American defensive waters ; henceforward American 
Warships and aeroplanes will protect all merchant ships—not 
American ships only—engaged. in commerce in those areas. In 
effect, this means that the United States takes over the defence 


of the Atlantic against German submarines or raiders as far 
as Iceland, and to that extent sets the British Navy free for 
duty elsewhere. The Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Knox, 
explained the position exactly. The American Navy will pro- 
vide protection for ships of every flag carrying Lease-and- 
Lend supplies between America and waters adjacent to Iceland, 
and will capture or destroy Axis-controlled submarines or sur- 


face raiders encountered in this defensive zone. Thus the 
“shooting war’ may begin at any moment. American 
warships will henceforward convoy “ Lease-and-Lend 
cargoes.” Subsequently it was announced that the 
Attorney - General had given a ruling that the veto 
on the transport ‘of implements of war in American 


ships to the United Kingdom and the Dominions did not 
apply to all portions of the British Empire, and that there 
was no ban on such transport to places like Singapore, 
Gambia, Aden or Port Sudan. The ruling immensely widens 
the world area over which supplies for Britain may be sent 
in American vessels, and will further diminish the calls on 
British shipping. Thus while the output of munitions grows 
in the United States new means are being found for trans- 
porting them, and for protecting the seas over which they 
must pass. This is the end of all German hopes of winning 
victory in the Atlantic. 


Bulgaria and Russia 


Bulgaria has long been recognised by this country as an 
active ally of Germany, who has lent her territory for the use 
of the German army and air force for attacks on Yugoslavia 
and Greece; and our Government has no diplomatic relations 
with hers. But there has been no open breach with Russia. 
Indeed, the Bulgarian Government, knowing the strongly pro- 
Russian sympathies of the mass of the Bulgarian people, has 
been at pains to maintain formally friendly relations with the 
Soviet, and to conceal as far as possible the active steps 
she has been taking to enable Germany to use her territory as 
a jumping-off ground for attacks on the Crimea or the 
Caucasus. Recently more German troops have been pouring 
into Bulgaria; her aerodromes have been put at the disposal 
of the Luftwaffe; the ports are being organised for invasion 
across the Black Sea. Last week M. Molotov, the Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, made a strong protest, 
setting forth in detail the preparations which the Ger- 
mans have been allowed to make on Bulgarian territory, and 
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the provocative measures which the Bulgarian Government 
itself has taken against the Soviet Union. Nor did he omit 
to mention its acts of repression against the Bulgarian people. 
In its reply the Bulgarian Government does little more than 
deny the charges. But it matters little at this stage what it 
says. It is deeply committed to passive, if not active, par- 
ticipation in all Germany’s plans. War between Bulgaria and 
Russia, her former protector, seems inevitable. 


Movement in Libya 


The announcement that 100,000 tons of Axis shipping have 
been sunk in the Mediterranean by the R.A.F. and submarines 
in the first half of September is of considerable importance. 
It is not stated where the Axis losses occurred, but two cate- 
gories of shipping are no doubt involved, transports bound for 
Tripoli or Benghazi, and tankers going to fetch, or bringing 
back, oil from Constanza to Italy—though Italy is not necessarily 
its final destination. The damage done in either case is likely 
to have serious effects on the Axis plan in Libya, where the 
opening of the campaigning season is now near; the recent 
activity at Tobruk may, indeed, well be the prelude to some- 
thing much more important. There is no doubt that many 
enemy convoys are getting safe to harbour ; the whole of the 
Atlantic cannot be effectively patrolled. But many are failing 
to get there, and many that do arrive are liable to be bombed 
before they can unload. Meanwhile there is now a steady flow 
of American aeroplanes and other supplies to the Red Sea 
ports. As a result of that, and of large reinforcements which 
have reached General Auchinleck, British forces in Egypt would 
have reason to welcome rather than fear an enemy offensive. 
Movements in Libya are directly related to developments in 
other theatres, for while the Germans are counting on the 
desert war to detain British troops which may be needed in Iraq 
or Iran, it is at least as likely that the Germans themselves may 
have, if they can, to divert tanks and aeroplanes from the 
Russian front to the Libyan. 


The R.A.F. in Russia 


The arrival on Soviet territory of a wing of the Royal Air 
Force, complete with fighting personnel, ground-staff, spare 
parts and ammunition, is a further instalment of that direct 
aid to Russia which Mr. Churchill spoke of in his recent 
speech in the House of Commons. The British public has 
been much exercised in its mind as to what can be done 
speedily to relieve the pressure on our splendidly resisting ally 
by fighting activities of our own. Granted that our bombing 
achievements on the western front have been no mean assist- 
ance, that at any moment we may be called on to engage 
Germans in Libya, and that our naval and air attacks on Nazi 
supply ships are a great contribution to the common effort, even 
so there is a widespread feeling that by some means we ought 
to identify ourselves more closely with the terrific struggle in 
which the Russians are engaged against the bulk of the German 
army. The despatch of air-squadrons to Russia, even though at 
this stage they may be few, is an earnest of our intention to 
identify ourselves with the supreme effort the Soviet armies 
are now making on land. It can be assumed that more are to 
follow, and that this is not merely a symbolic gesture. From 
our own point of view it is just as helpful to destroy German 
forces in Russia as to destroy them in the west. Indeed, it is 
an obvious advantage to destroy the enemy at a distance from 
our own shores. 


Standstill in India 


Sir George Schuster’s book on India, discussed on a later 
page of this issue, comes at a moment when some construc- 
tive proposals are more urgently needed than ever. Nothing 
could be more deplorable than the attitude adopted by the 
Moslem League, under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, towards 
the three Moslem Provincial Prime Ministers who were invited 
—as Provincial Prime Ministers, not as Moslems—to accept 
seats on the new Defence Council, and accepted the invitation. 
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All have been called on by Mr. Jinnah to resign, and gl 
subserviently complied, just as Congress Ministries in the 
vinces did when the Congress Working Committee 9 gi 

Clearly any sort of Parliamentary or democratic gover 












out of the question when such powers are exercised by he n 
pletely extra-Parliamentary bodies like the Congress B Lor 

Moslem League. When those two bodies are irrecons pa the tal 
opposed to each other, as they are today, it is patent of Russia 
purely Indian administration could be formed which pem tha 


command general support. Mr. Amery was perfectly sal 
in asking any M.P. who had clear views as to how 
could be given to an Indian Government able to ops 
by agreement among Indians themselves to give him the hes 
of them. Sir George Schuster puts forward very definite 
very sensible proposals, but they can come to nothing 1 
there can emerge a sufficient body of able and public sine 
Indians putting India first and ready to co-operate with 
other Indian who will do the same, regardless of the ye, 
sanction of any political caucus. 


Tanks, 
many ki 
millions 


Broadcasts to Germans struggle 
The appointment of a triumvirate, consisting of the Fosse &°"° b 
Secretary, the Minister of Information, and the Minis gm 24 ™! 


Economic Warfare, to control political propaganda, prima a disad 
propaganda to Germany, raises again the question (which pj a000U" 
David Thomson, Mr. Noel Baker and Commander King-gig g00d 
have this week been discussing in the correspondence columaiy the dis 
of The Times), whether there still exists in Germany aff our gt 
substantial body of opinion to which an effective appeal cany equipf 
made against the follies and crimes of its rulers. The direcunll know 
of Russian propaganda, who are masters in their own sphere, a throug 
evidently convinced that there is, and Sir Stephen Talleny 
quotes a number of facts going to show how largely the BBC 
in its broadcasts to Germany is working on that assumptia 
On the other hand, the German author of an article on a lay 
page of this issue adduces depressing evidence of the com 
pleteness to which all classes of the population have fra Victol 
varying motives accepted the Hitler régime. The conclusialy provi 


to be drawn is that, while it is no doubt wise to persist aj tinuil 
endeavours to restore some at least of Hitler’s bemused sub far. 
jects to sanity—a letter in our correspondence columns co count 


tains some interesting suggestions on method—it would &B insta 
foolish to entertain any extravagant hopes about immediat 





results. The Germans will be Nazis so long as Nazi arms ar ae 
successful. Military reverses are needed to change them. be d 
Fighting Fire os 
The reorganisation of our fire-fighting services is now com te 
pleted. Mr. Morrison announced at the week-end that the 1,40 
separate fire brigades that formerly existed in England ai thes 
Wales have been reconstituted as a National Fire Sevag “Hl 
composed of only 33 forces, each operating under a sings draf 
command. The aim is co-ordination of effort and swift actin} fod 
—to use the fire-fighters as a disciplined army. The second} Arm 
class of services, for which all men (with certain exemption) J size 
between 18 and 60 are liable has been the subject of ana § pro 
planatory memorandum. They must, under the compulsoy§ stra 
provisions, perform duties up to a maximum of 48 hours? § fac 
month outside working hours, either at their place of work, « an 
in their residential areas, or both. This applies to most ura f 1, 
and some rural areas. Mr. Morrison, in carrying out his plats, for 
has had to face some strenuous opposition. The Fire Brigades be 
Union complain of the length of hours worked—112 hours C 
week and inadequate wages; there is a case for enquyy . 
here. The T.U.C. have taken up the cudgels mf “ 
behalf of the workers, especially in war-industries. But be 
the scheme now adopted has at length won agreement from th 
the employers, the T.U.C., and the Government. The fat to 
has to be recognised that the work of fire-prevention has to& Bet 


done, and the only men available for doing it include those who Bir 
are already working at full stretch. tt 
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N a telegram circulated to tank-factories last Monday, 
H {ord Beaverbrook told the workers that from now 
tn the tank-factories of this country must supply the emule 
¥¢ Russia as well as those of Great Britain ; and he informed 
1m that for the space of seven days beginning Septem- 
yer 22nd the work of their hands will be sent to the front 
ine of the Soviet armies. British aeroplanes, too, will be 
sent to Russia. Some have already arrived there, or are 
ir way—the hundreds of machines mentioned by Mr. 
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lefinite Churchill for the use of Soviet airmen, besides those 
ung squadrons already serving on the Eastern front, whose air 
lic Spite nd ground personnel are officers and men of the R.A.F. 
th ag Tanks, aeroplanes, guns, lorries and military supplies of 
x We many kinds are needed urgently to enable more of Russia’s 

millions of trained men to take their part in the gigantic 

struggle to keep the enemy at bay. At the same time every 
© Forni nerve has to be strained to provide our forces in the Middle 
nis Fast with the full armament without which they will be at 





a disadvantage in battle. It was only recently that it was 
announced that the defences of Cyprus have been put in 
good order, and that we could feel reasonably assured that 
the disaster of Crete cannot be repeated. At the same time, 
any af our growing military formations at home have to be 
I can equipped in such a way that every man in uniform may 
direc know that his fighting efficiency is in no way lessened 
here, a through lack of material. 
‘a The need is the greater, and not less, by reason of 
mptin Russia’s participation in the war. A successful outcome of 
a lage the colossal contest which rages from Murmansk to the 
» cone Black Sea would bring us within measurable distance of a 
: fa victorious conclusion of the war. A disaster there would 
clusiaf provide Germany with vastly increased resources for con- 
sist aff tinuing the struggle, and would make our task heavier by 
1 sub far. Material, therefore, must be made available from this 
| coe country so that it can be used on the front where it is 
Id te instantly needed. Nor is that all. We had counted upon 
certain large supplies reaching us under the Lease-and- 
Lend Act from the United States. Much of this must now 
be diverted to meet the more urgent necessities of our 
Russian ally. Our own industrial output must be increased, 
even if it involves some modification of our strategic plans. 
We make no apologies for repeating what was said in 
these pages a fortnight ago—that it is the factories which 
will determine the date of victory. Without them the men 
drafted into the forces would be no more than cannon- 
fodder. Of the three fighting services it is, of course, the 
Army which absorbs far the largest number of men. The 
size of the Army should depend upon the use which it is 
proposed to make of our land forces—that is to say, upon 
strategy and long-range plans of campaign. But there is one 
fact which can be statéd with confidence, and without 
any knowledge of the plans of campaign, and that is, that 
no army is fit to be put in the field unless fully equipped 
for its purpose; that a smaller army perfectly equipped will 
be more effective than a larger army imperfectly equipped. 
Certainly at the stage we have now reached in the war 
it may be laid down as an axiom that men should only 
be sent into the Army at such a rate that, when trained, 
they will be provided with full equipment. It is wasteful 
to send them in more quickly, since it is essential to keep 
enough men engaged in munitions-making and coal-rais- 
ing and shipbuilding and other war production to provide 
the material without which men cannot pull their full 
weight as soldiers. There should, therefore, be an exact 
measurement of the needs of industry, as against the needs 
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of the Army, since the Army itself can only be the formid- 
able fighting force which it should be if every unit in it 
is perfectly provided. But since it is a matter of long 
experience that the Army has always been greedy of men 
—whether it is capable of arming them or not—a free hand 
cannot be given to it to take what men it wants. Its 
demands must be firmly resisted in so far as they are in- 
compatible with the development of the rest of the nation’s 
war-potential. Industry is the determining factor. Until 
its output is enough to supply fully the existing forces— 
and provide help to Russia—it would be the extremity of 
madness to withhold men from the factories and draft 
them to, or keep them in, the Army. 

Now if it should be the case that such an exact measure- 
ment of these competing needs has indeed been made— 
we hope it is so—then it is obvious that the entry of 
Russia into the war calls for a revision of the ratio. Industry 
now needs relatively more, for some of our material has 
to go to Russia, and some that we had counted on receiving 
from America is diverted from us. Therefore, assuming the 
proportion to have been right before, it follows that it ought 
now to be altered; the needs of industry are relatively 
increased, and the rate of absorption of men into the Army 
should to that extent be diminished. But has any such 
revision in fact been made? There are evidences that it 
has not. The coal-industry is a case in point. We know 
that its production is short, and that in the winter the posi- 
tion will be serious. We know also that it is particularly 
in need of the younger, stronger, experienced miners of 
whom so large a number were taken into the Army during 
the first twelve months of the war. And yet in spite of 
the obvious priority of need of the industry upon which all 
other inéustries depend, the Army is still allowed to im- 
pose its veto on the return to the mines of the skilled men 
serving in its ranks. 

This is not to say that the problem of output is simply a 
question of the number of men engaged in industry. Un- 
doubtedly we want more man-power, and more woman- 
power, in the factories, but there is room for much im- 
provement with the labour that we already have. With this 
fact staring them in the face Ministers and others have 
again and again made eloquent appeals to the workers to 
increase their efforts, and much attention has been given 
to the question of absenteeism. This is as it should be, 
but it must not for a moment be supposed that the whole 
responsibility for the inadequacy of present output is 
rightly laid upon the workers. There appears in our cor- 
respondence columns today a letter from a “ Factory 
Hand ” who is convinced that, in the aircraft-factory where 
he is employed, it is not the workers who are lacking in en- 
thusiasm, but those who give them orders, those who supply 
them, those who should be taking the lead and setting an 
example of energy and efficiency. The slackness of the 
workers, in this case, is not voluntary, but imposed. Men 
who are anxious to work harder and produce more are, it 
is alleged, positively encouraged to spin out their work 
and produce less than they are capable of producing. 

The whole problem of output in industry needs further 
and closer examination from those at the top. If anything 
appears to be wrong in the spirit of the men, if there is 
more absenteeism than there should be, if there are some 
evidences of slackness, it would be a grave mistake to 
assume that the whole fault lies with the rank and file 
rather than with those whose business it is to organise them. 
Sir Francis Joseph, an experienced coal-owner, who knows 
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and sympathises with the men, eloquently pleaded the case 
of the miner who cannot sustain his hard work efficiently 
unless he is better nourished. The result has been the 
provision of pit-head canteens, and it would be a good 
thing if this were followed by the provision of larger rations 
for miners. Might not some of the propaganda with 
which Ministers are so sedulously appealing to the masses 
of the workers be applied in the first place to the staffs 
of their Ministries, to employers and contractors—to those 
who issue orders, who co-ordinate the supply of materials 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOPE some thought is being given by the Prime Minister 

and Mr. Eden to the handling of the German peace-offer, 
whose imminence is sc persistently rumoured. When Hitler 
has conquered enough of Russia, so the report has it, he will 
declare that he has now achieved his object, the protection of 
his eastern frontier, and while a prolonged, even an indefinite, 
occupation of Russia’s western territories is decided on im- 
mutably, there can be a generous peace in western and 
central Europe. France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia will be evacuated by German troops, and left 
to work out their own destiny within approximately their pre- 
war frontiers. The calculation, of course, is that a war-weary, 
oppressed and in large measure terrorised Europe, would jump 
at such terms, and that America would be left to decide 
whether to go on with her quasi-war (it may be more than 
quasi-war by then) for the sake of the Bolshevism which most 
of her people detest. Of course, the sham will, in fact, 
deceive no one. If Hitler marched his armies out of the 
conquered countries this year, he could march them back next 
year or sooner, for the German Press has made it abundantly 
clear that Germany would maintain her armed strength after 
victory. In any case, there is not the remotest prospect that 
either Britain or America would throw over Russia so long as 
Russians’ themselves continue to resist the invader. But the 
choice will have to be taken between a flat and emphatic 
rejection of any peace-offer from the present rulers of Germany 
—we are already committed irrevocably to that—and a reasoned 
manifesto outlining the real peace we are fighting for. There 
might be a good case for the latter. 

* * * * 

A foreign member of the Pioneer Corps with whom I have 
been talking—an able economic journalist engaged on the 
dullest of routine manual work—has made one suggestion 
(among many others) which is worth passing on. The men of 
his own company, he said, were very much better fed than the 
average British private because the food was prepared by a 
foreign cook—Austrian, I think. Our island pride does not 
require us to deny that French or Belgian or Czech or Austrian 
cooking is apt to be superior to our own. So it apparently is 
in the Army, and the suggestion is that some of the foreign 
cooks should be posted to British units, if only as an experiment, 
the alien units from which they were drafted contenting them- 
selves meanwhile with understudies. There might, no doubt, 
be difficulties with the assistant-cooks in the British units con- 
cerned, but the idea seems well worth exploring. 

* * * « 


The Gallup enquiries are often very instructive in their 
results, but they can on occasion be rather deplorably mis- 
conceived. Is there really any sense, for example, in asking the 
average man whether he is satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
help being sent to Russia, and, if the latter, what more he wants 
done? There is no sense in it, because the average man, firstly, 
does not know what help has been sent, and, secondly, does 
not know what help can be sent. He did not know, for 
example, when this poll was taken, that some hundreds of 
fighter aeroplanes had already arrived at a Russian port ; he does 
not know what else is on the way; he does not know what 
the shipping-facilities are, what the very limited port-facilities 
are, what the demands of other theatres of war are. Many of 
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—those on whom the rank and file of the men 
If it be true that the spirit of the men is not good 
let us find out why that is so. Are their needs 
supplied? What is wrong with the organisation? ; 
the leadership which is at fault? Undoubtedly q 
ought to be increased, but to discover what is 1s } 
proper procedure is to start at the top and examine . 
organisation at each stage from the higher rungs ( a one 
ward, and reserve our blame for the rank and file oer, 
are sure that right conditions have been provided. | om 
ing 
hung, 
Z lig 
stil not 
of Russi 
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these things most of us, by the nature of things, cannot ky 
for if we did the enemy would know too, and it is of the fry 
importance that he should not. A number of those ques. 
tioned advocated an attack on Germany in the West. Thy 
plainly is a matter on which the average man’s Opinion j 
valueless, for everything depends on knowledge of the rt 
at our disposal, of the state of all the Channel ports whic 
the R.A.F. have been trying to smash up for the last 
months, and of the volume of force with which the enemy, wig. 
out withdrawing men or machines from his eastern front, cou 
oppose a landing. If it be asked whether it is democracy jy 
dispose of the average man thus summarily, it can only be 
answered that in matters of pure strategy like this we average 
men must trust the experts whose business such things ar. 
On large political issues, on the other hand, like a peace-offe, | | Yap 
our voices must be heard, and must be decisive. As to Russi 
everyone here obviously wants al] the help possible sent, if only 





In Our Own interests, to say nothing of Russia’s. There IT} 
little point in going beyond that. 
* - * * Y 
~ 


No census of London shelter-inmates has been taken recently 
so far as I know, but the number of people sleeping in publ 
shelters is surprisingly high, in view of the fact that Londo 
has had no raids for something like two months. The curiow 
fact is that the shelters, at any rate the better-organised ons,§ | 
have become social centres of some importance. An old-ag 
pensioner of 74 was asked the other day why he still came nf | 
the shelter regularly night after night. His reason, whic p 
was convincing enough, casts light on a real social need. “| : 
live in one room,” he said, “and now that I’m not working | 
don’t see many people to talk to during the day. Here at night 
I get to know a lot of people, and I can smoke my pipe, and 
have a game of darts, and get a cup of coffee and somethin 
to eat at the canteen, and sleep pretty well as comfortably as! 
should at home.” Incidentally, he saves a little fuel—and 
that he said something that deserves to be recorded. He mer 
tioned, without complaining, the high cost of coal. But cat® } 
you buy broken wood cheap from demolished houses? he ws § | 
asked. “ Yes,” he said, “ you can, and I used to do it.” Tha | 
after a pause, “But somehow I don’t like feeling that I'm 
burning what was part of someone’s home—bits of the tabla 
they’ve sat at, and the chairs they’ve sat on, in my grate. i 





. : : . ; Voris 
seems like keeping myself warm with their suffering. Sol... 
don’t get that wood any more.” it 

5 2 . ° their 
Two requests about Panzer reach me from different quarters. § credj 


One is to say what it means; the other is to get the tem 2 ¢ 









dropped in favour of good plain English. Well, Panzer meats § [mer 
armour, and since the German armoured divisions have bea § on qj 
more conspicuous than any other down to the invasion d ing 
Russia, we have adopted the German name for them, much 8 § grad 
we habitually speak of the Luftwaffe instead of the German Ai § If th 
Force or U-boats (Unterseeboote) instead of German sub § to ti 
marines. As to getting the word dropped, that seems to met full 
matter of indifference. If Panzer divisions are understood © § Len) 
be German armoured divisions—not Russian or British, or at) § grea 
other—the term has its utility. It enables a two-word descrip § lishe 
tion to be used instead of a three-word, which is all to th hop 
good. JANUS. dow 
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HILE Leningrad still fights heroically against the almost 
unceasing attack of the Germans, and it is impossible to 
foe aY satisfactory picture of the conditions of the struggle 

wider issues have appeared in developments far to the 
an it is difficult to discover what force is actually defend- 
Leningrad. There have been reports of Home Guards 
at which are not immediately reassuring, but may throw 
ne light upon the disposition of Vorishilov’s forces. It is 
os) wt certain that the city is wholly cut off from the rest 
of Russi but it is to all intents and purposes fighting under 
It has a powerful garrison, is very strongly 
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Vorishilov brings some leverage upon its flank from the north 
aad south of Lake Ilmen. 

It is in this connexion that the latest German claims have 
their point. Although German communiqués are almost in- 
credibly imaginative, it is impossible to brush aside altogether 
the claim to have defeated the Russian armies south of Lake 
Iimen. The Russians were admittedly challenging the Germans 
on this sector. Indeed it was reported that they were deliver- 
ing a counter-attack against the right flank of von Leeb’s Lenin- 
grad advance. It is a critically important area for both sides. 
If the Russians could have advanced there, the German armies 
0 the north would have found it difficult to maintain their 
full pressure. Indeed, at a certain point of the advance, the 

ingrad advanced positions would be retained only under 
great peril. On the other hand the Germans, with an estab- 
lished penchant for the grandiose and dangerous course, must 

not only to capture Leningrad before the winter closes 
down upon them in the open, but also to drive in the northern 
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RUSSIA IN PERIL 


By STRATEGICUS 


flank of the Russian armies and force their way to the east. 

But now the beginnings of a similar plan are emerging in 
the south. The advance from Chernigov threatens not only 
Kiev but the Dnieper positions. The capture of Kremenchug 
reinforces the leverage exercised by Chernigov. Kremenchug 
is only about 60 miles from Poltava ; and the suggestion of a 
piacers-operation against Kiev is obvious. If that were all, it 
would be a serious matter, but not nearly so grave as the threat 
against the whole of the Dnieper line. Kiev might be, and 
no doubt, if it comes to that, will be, held to the last ; but the 
possibility of having to abandon the Dnieper line is quite a 
different matter. It is not, of course, a “line” in the sense 
attached to the term in the last war ; and now it is no longer 
a continuous line in any sense at all. There have been reports 
of the Germans having crossed the lower reaches some days 
ago ; but on Tuesday came the news that they have advanced 
from a number of bridge-heads on a broad front towards the 
east. The advance has been fiercely resisted; but it has 
apparentty made headway, and is pressing towards the isthmus 
which joins the Crimea to the mainland. 

It seems, in fact, as if the whole of the southern flank is 
threatened. The immensely valuable Donetz basin is but one 
of the prizes offered by this movement. It is armies and the 
conditions they imply that Hitler is aiming at. The defeat or 
the immobilisation. of the armies once achieved, all the rest 
will be added unto him. Here in the south, as about Lenin- 
grad in the north, he is attempting to initiate a double 
envelopment of the main Russian armies which would either 
put them out of action completely or compel a large-scale 
withdrawal to the east to escape that development. That 
seems to be the plan ; because it reflects the megalomaniac type 
of mind that Hitler seems to possess and because it is consistent 
with his known needs and probable purpose. He frequently 
takes risks. He might be said to have succeeded by living 
dangerously. But he does not take insane risks. 

There may be a touch of insanity in his thinking that he 
can carry out a Cannae of such dimensions ; and it is not at 
all certain that he will complete any stage of the plan without 
grave casualties, and without the possibility of check at the 
last stile. But these armies in Bulgaria are not mere show- 
pieces; and, of course, the mere occupation of the Crimea or 
of Rostov or Batum or Baku has little meaning unless they 
can be held and peaceably enjoyed. By involving Bulgaria 
Hitler will gain a reinforcement; and it is known that his 
casualties have been so heavy that he has had to call upon his 
divisions in the west for reinforcement. These men in Bul- 
garia are on the spot. Time is now beginning to press and 
he cannot wait much longer if he wishes to cross the Caucasus 
before the winter. The Bulgarian expedition would help to 
hasten the withdrawal of the Russian southern flank while 
von Rundstedt tried to throw it back to the north and east. 

If he could achieve even the core of this plan of the capture 
of Leningrad and the withdrawal of the Russian armies to the 
east, he would hope to launch an offensive during the winter 
on the other side of the Caucasus. It cannot be said that the 
terrain is thrillingly attractive for operations far afield; and 
there cannot be the smallest doubt that he will bring pressure 
upon Turkey to permit him to shake the folds out of his 
communications by passing through that country. It is cer- 
tain that the Anglo-Russian alliance has not made Turkey’s 
course as our ally easier; and it has been weighing rather 
heavily with every fresh success of Germany. If Hitler could 
cross the Caucasus he might possibly persuade Turkey to give 
him passage under threat of attack from several directions at 
once, and with the offer of certain advantages. What may be 
conjectured without laying too much strain upon the imagina- 
tion is that, with or without the help of Turkey, Hitler will 
turn south and restore the converging threat upon the Suez 
Canal which Italy had the force but never the nerve to develop. 
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Field-Marshal Smuts recently suggested that there might 
be a decisive battle in the Middle East; and the chances seem 
now to gather strength. From the west the Canal seems little 
likely to fall. From the north it may never be directly chal- 
lenged. But if we contrive to clear Iran thoroughly, in time, 
a decisive battle may develop there. If Germany can reach 
the area in strength, it will only be by depleting still more her 
army in the west; and the clash in that case should be staged 
favourably for us. Some such plan in the Near or Middle 
East, with improvised embroideries to suit the moment, is 
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A SOLUTION FOR INDIA ? 


By H. G. RAWLINSON 


F the urgency of finding a solution to the Indian problem, 

with Japan knocking at the gates of Singapore and Nazi 
infiltration into Iran and Afghanistan, there can be no question. 
Strategically, India commands the highroad to Australia and 
the Pacific ; economically, with her vast natural resources as 
yet hardly tapped, she is bound to play a leading part, not only 
in the war itself, but in any scheme of post-war reconstruction. 
The collapse of Russia, an eventuality which must always be 
taken into account, would bring the German hordes within 
striking distance of the North-West Frontier. At sea, India 
must for the present be under the protection of the British Navy 
or the Japanese. Never was there greater need for the closest 
cooperation between the two countries than between India 
and England today; and yet, in spite of every effort, there 
has been a steady drift in the opposite direction. 

The tragedy of the situation has been the failure of the 1935 
Act, upon which such high hopes had been built. The Act 
worked passably well in the Provinces, where Congress 
Ministries carried on, in some cases with conspicuous success, 
until the outbreak of war ; but the Federal Constitution never 
came into being, chiefly owing to the impossibility of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution with regard to the representation of 
the States. It appears that the only policy possible at present 
is to scrap the Act as it stands and begin anew ; the fundamental 
question to be considered is whether a democratic constitution, 
framed on western lines, is suitable to an oriental country at 
all. Lord Morley, with whom Indian constitutional reform may 
be said to have originated, was of the contrary opinion. “If I 
were attempting,” he told the House of Lords, “to set up a 
parliamentary system in India, or if it could be said that this 
chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily up to the estab- 
lishment of a parliamentary system in India, I, for one, would 
have nothing at all to do with it.” 

Thirty years of practical experience have proved the correct- 
ness of Morley’s judgement. Mr. Guy Wint, who has lately 
returned after spending two years in studying the political 
situation on the spot under the auspices of the Leverhulme 
Research Fund, and collaborates with Sir George Schuster in 
a notable volume* published this week, thinks that the funda- 
mental conditions for the successful working of a parliamentary 
constitution of the British pattern are lacking in India. There 
are no parties as we understand them, and no mobile body of 
opinion such as we have at home, which, reacting instinctively 
against extravagant movements to one side or the other, 
always tends to bring the ship of State back to an even keel. 
In their place, we are faced with the secular antagonisms of 
Hindu and Moslem, and numerous minorities each profoundly 
suspicious of the majority and of one another. Few people, 
Mr. Wint observes, are aware of the extent of the reaction in 
India today against parliamentary forms of government. 
Liberalism, once so influential in educated circles, finds little 
favour with the rising generation. The Indian National 
Congress, like its Chinese counterpart the Kuomintang, is an 
authoritarian body which seeks to build up a power outside and 
dominant over the political organs of the state. The Moslem 
League is equally autocratic ; recently it forced a number of 
Premiers to resign from the National Defence Council, which 








* India and Democracy. By Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 





likely to be Hitler’s scheme. Its very exaggeration The ¥ 
it a viability it does not deserve on its merits. But, as Ih coat 
suggested, it may be disturbed in any one of its jog 0 
development. Leningrad has not fallen. It seems jgpuastie 
tain that it will be defended to the death. But even that “ an 
not prevent the development of the threat under Which peatly © 
Russian armies may retire to the east and leave the wa | requ 
to the south. It is probably the fate of Budenny’s a” gncerity 
rather than Vorishilov’s that will determine the issue, and . em 
appear : swi 
ppears to be working out on the loom very swiftly, by vague 
they had joined without permission. It is not altogether oe. HE 
prising that Indian leaders, tired of trying to persuade » and 
illiterate population to revolutionise their lives of their owl ace acce 
free will, are drifting every day more and more towards ; sare 
dictatorship. ihe Ad 
Is there a way out of the deadlock? Sir George Schust, point S 
who has had ample opportunities for studying the situatiy pations 
from the inside, in the course of five and a half yea hound 
experience as Finance Member of the Government of Ing) questio! 


has come to four main conclusions. First, Parliamenanfil «is ov 


government of the Westminster pattern will not suit India, aif gen s 
she will have to work out a system of her own ; the fate of tel ig Bur 
proposals of the Simon Commission has shown the futility (i Ultit 
trying to impose a constitution upon the country from ti jp the 
outside. Secondly, there can be no true democracy EXCept wf to res0 
the foundation of a better system of education than exists g the fre 
present. Thirdly, the communal question can only be setteiMM frst m 
in the course of working together ; the essential thing is nf its po 
find a basis on which Indians can, with adequate freedom ani ij the 
responsibility, start at once on the practical tasks of administe.MM gent 
tion and government. Fourthly, India cannot stand alone aff comm 
the world until she has acquired the necessary political strengh fl revisi 
and unity, and above all, adequate forces to protect herself nation 
from invasion by land, sea and air. These 

His advice to Indians is to send Ministers back to work jn guara 
the Provinces, to join in the conduct of the war as members Th 
of the Viceroy’s Council or the War Advisory Committee, ani face ¢ 
in the meantime, to get together a small group of first-clay ji ing @ 
men of all parties to work out the details of a new constitutiond  inevil 
plan. The role of England in the work of the group would be @ princ 
that of an impartial arbitral authority: the Chief Justice dj} mm 
India, who commands the confidence of all, would make af deter 
admirable chairman. Sir George Schuster deliberately refrain § boun 
from a premature discussion of constitutional details, but he is basis 
inclined to favour, as a solution of the Federal question, th § 0 
suggestion to substitute for the large and unwieldy Fede § md 
Assembly of the 1935 Act, a compact Council of thirty oly 


or forty members, elected by the Provincial Legislatures an T 
the States, and composed in such a manner that all important 
interests in the country would be represented. From this body § ™ 
a Cabinet would be selected either by the Governor Genenl 
or by an elected or nominated Prime Minister. 

The present moment seems to be an opportune one for: 
further step forward. In spite of the incredible blunder of m0 
consulting India before declaring her a belligerent, the preset! 
war is vastly more popular than the last, which put an almost 
intolerable strain upon the loyalty of the Mohammedan com 
munity. This time at least, everyone in the country under 
stands what we are fighting for. The Indianisation of tk 
army has greatly increased public interest in the exploits of tht 
troops, and the African campaigns have been closely followed 
all over the country. Indian national pride has been gratified 
by the award of a well-earned V.C. to a gallant young India 
subaltern, which is looked on as a conclusive reply to crits 
who contended that educated Indians were incapable of making 
good leaders in the field. Events in Iran and Indo-China hart 
carried the war to India’s doors ; 750,000 Indians are unde 
arms, and recruits are pouring into the training depots fasttt 
than the authorities can provide for them. 
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war, moreover, has brought a wave of prosperity to the 
and factories are working full-time. There is a general 
of exasperation at Gandhi’s obstinate adherence to his 
. doctrine of non-violence, and this is reflected in the 

a1 fall in Congress membership, which has declined by 
pearly three millions since the peak figures of 1938-9. What 
required is the removal of the barrier of suspicion of the 
_ of British motives which for years past has beea 
aning the relations between the two countries. The way to 
this is by some concrete proof that we trust India, and not 


— promises of Dominion Status at an unspecified date. 













and America “ desire to see no territorial changes that do 
sot accord with the freely-expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
gmed.” That, in all its vagueness, is the only reference in 
the Adantic Charter to the problem of national minorities. 
Point Six, however, refers to “a peace which will afford to all 
mations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
houndaries.” This last phrase raises implicitly the fundamental 
question of how a national community is to be provided with 
“its own boundaries ” ; a question which, unfortunately, is too 
often slurred over in the various blue-prints of a New Order 


, yo second of the Eight Points has laid down that Britain 












te Of tell ig Europe which are constantly being drafted and discussed. 
itility (fH Ultimately, if we reject Hitler’s way of universal subjection 
TOM thi to the rule of Herrenvolk, there are only two methods of trying 






io resolve the question of national minorities. One is to move 
the frontiers, the other is to move the national minorities. The 
first method was generally adopted in 1919. Perhaps it owed 
its popularity to its successes in the nineteenth century, for 
dl the wars of “ liberation” and “ national unification” were 
essentially frontier-revisions, designed to equip each national 
community with its own boundaries. But wholesale frontier- 
revision, such as took place in 1919, inevitably left considerable 
national minorities on each side of many of the frontiers. 
These were protected by Minority Treaties which were 
guaranteed by the League of Nations. 

The Versailles settlement asserted a principle which—in the 
face of powerful historic forces—was courageous. By preserv- 


















t-clay ing and protecting national minorities, it rejected faith in an 
ution’ # inevitable national determinism, and asserted the contrary 
uld be principle that, given due respect for their rights as citizens, 
ice df members of national minorities could forget their nationalist 
ke | determinism, and take their place as loyal citizens within the 
frain § boundaries of another nation. This principle, after all, was the 
hes @ basis of both British and American greatness. But it has not 








1, th # succeeded in Europe. Has it; therefore, been proved invalid, 
den] and must we now resort to the alternative method of moving not 
thiry # only frontiers, but population? 






This issue has suddenly been given prominence by an im- 
portant statement made by Dr. Benes. It occurs in his article 
o “The New Order in Europe,” which appears in the current 
number of The Nineteenth Century and After, and which was 
referred to with general approval in the leading article in last 
week’s Spectator. Dr. Benes writes: 


“The problem of national minorities will have to be 
considered far more systematically and radically than it was 
after the last war. I accept the principle of the transfer of 
populations. Populations were exchanged, successfully and 
on a large scale, between Greece and Turkey after the war 
of 1922. The world courageously accepted this large-scale 
transfer, because it knew that the alternative would have been 
a systematic mass-murder of millions of people. If the 
problem be carefully considered and wide measures are 
adopted in good time, the transfer can be made amicably 
under decent human conditions, under international control 
and with international support.” 
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The whole spirit of Czechoslovakian democracy was based 
ra on the contrary principle: that within a just and free political 
a order people of different nationalities could live together 

amicably. Indeed, what is the democratic faith if it does not 
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Sir George Schuster has said that it is ridiculous to claim that 
there are no Indians capable of being Finance Members, and 
there is every reason to think that India could produce a 
Defence Minister as good as the average British Secretary of 
State for War. The transfer of the Finance and Defence 
Departments would have a striking effect on national opinion, 
and would go far towards restoring public confidence. We 
have been faced before this by problems which at the time 
seemed just as insuperable in Canada and South Africa ; surely 
English statesmanship is not so bankrupt that it is unable to 
find an equally satisfactory solution for India? 


BACK TO MINORITY PROBLEMS 


By DAVID THOMSON 


affirm that racial and national differences are fundamentally 
irrelevant to the existence and recognition of human rights 
and duties? If, as it is hoped, Dr. Benes will preside over the 
restoration of his country, it is of immense importance to know 
whether this great democrat has lost faith in the principle 
of the multi-national State, and now pins his hope on the 
transfer of populations. Public discussion of the two methods 
and their implications becomes imperative. 


Whatever may be the other arguments in favour of trans- 
planting national minorities, the historical argument which Dr. 
Benes uses is open to serious challenge. Full details of the 
compulsory exchange of population between Greece and Turkey 
in 1923 can be read in Mr. S. R. Ladas’s work, The Exchange 
of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. The alternative 
was not mass-murder of millions of people, for the simple 
reason that most of the one million Greeks concerned had 
already fied into Greece after September, 1922; nor was the 
exchange effected without immense personal suffering. Lord 
Curzon described it at the Lausanne Conference as “a 
thoroughly bad and vicious solution, for which the world will 
pay a heavy penalty for a hundred years to come.” If that was 
rather excessive language, no more can be said, on the most 
favourable construction, than that the solution adopted was 
the best in the circumstances. Nearly all historical evidence 
tends to prove that large-scale transfers of population involve 
enormous personal hardship and injustice. Perhaps this ques- 
tion, above all others, is least capable of being solved on any 
abstract principle. Yet one can already discern three factors 
which will certainly be important, and their implications 
should be worked out now. 


First, the “freely-determined wishes of the people con- 
cerned ” will not be at ail easy to discover. Presumably the 
Germans who have been imported by Hitler into the various 
frontier-regions will be eliminated, either by flight or other 
“ spontaneous liquidation.” Even so, the Germans formerly 
resident in these regions may then outnumber the Poles, Czechs 
or French, because so many of these will have been killed. 
So to determine new frontiers by plebiscite will be almost 
impossible. One could insist, in order to teach the German 
people that aggression did not pay, that all Germany’s frontiers 
must be pushed as far inwards as possible. In that case, the 
new German minorities could be given the option of either 
going to Germany, or for ever renouncing secessionist agita- 
tion. But then, what of Hungary? She, too, has aggressed. 
But how can she absorb her three-million national minority 
from abroad? 


Secondly, social confusion and economic dislocation after 
the war will be so vast that it will scarcely be wise to add to 
them. One striking feature of the war so far has been the 
masses of prisoners captured: two million Frenchmen, a million 
Belgians, over a quarter of a million Italians, an unknown 
number of Germans and Russians. Governments have col- 
lapsed overnight, and millions of men and women have been 
uprooted from their homes, either as refugees or evacuees. The 
Nazis have forced thousands of Czech, Polish, French and 
even Italian workers to move into Germany. All these masses 
of people will instinctively try to wend their way homewards 
when the fighting stops. Transport facilities and food-dis- 
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tribution, already badly dislocated, will have an intolerable 
strain put upon them. And it may be doubted how far a 
universal command to “stay put” could be made effective. 
The suggestion that such universal sorting-out may be the very 
chance to tidy up national minorities would be somewhat irre- 
sponsible. Would such complication of the situation do any- 
thing to ensure “decent human conditions”? Would not the 
two stages of tidying up, in the name of human pity, have to 
be separated? And would not then the second stage, transfer 
of minorities, come simply as a series of jars to the economic 
recovery of a convalescent Europe? In many places—as in 
Hungary—there could be no exchange, but only a one-way 
migration. These are general questions which can and should 
be widely considered now. 


HITLER AND 


FROM 


HILE most people in this country and in the U.S.A. 

are agreed that a mass-psychosis has infected the bulk 
of the German nation, there are still those who believe that 
a “small group of Nazis only are terrorising the German 
people,” and that the “ powerful forces” of the opposition are 
waiting in secret for their opportunity. It is easy to appreciate 
the spirit of those who decline “to condemn a whole people.” 
Only wishful thinking, however, can overlook the fact that 
now, at all events, the good forces are not merely silenced, 
but—to an overwhelming degree—actually extinguished in 
Germany. Admittedly, the mere circumstance that there is at 
present ne visible opposition is not in itself decisive ; never- 
theless, there is damning evidence that the masses are 
completely poisoned. To overlook or extenuate this fact is 
dangerous, as it leads to the adoption of erroneous methods— 
and this not only in the preparation of propaganda. 

The precipitation with which, before the seizure of power, 
the preliminary Nazi bait, appealing to the basest instincts of 
covetousness and violence, race-hatred and intolerance, was 
generally accepted ; the obvious enthusiasm with which Hitler 
was greeted by the masses as a new Messiah; the feeble 
resistance offered from the very beginning—all these were 
unmistakable symptoms that the German people was indeed 
ripe for the new move. The reasons why it was fated to fall 
a victim to Nazism are known: over and above the inveterate 
habit of boasting and self-dramatisation, the artificially culti- 
vated and purely superficial conception of “honour,” and the 
German system of education, which for centuries has fostered 
a spirit of militarism and chauvinism, resulting in political 
immaturity, herd-mindedness, and the fatal and irresistible 
lust of war, there was the sense of frustration after the collapse 
of all the national “ideals” in 1918. The many disappoint- 
ments of the post-war period, when the weak democratic 
governments were not assisted, as they should have 
been, by the victorious Powers, and, finally, the repercussions of 
the inflation and deflation, all paved the way for the Nazi move, 
which was cunningly attuned to the emotional mood of the 
masses. 

Less known are the many evidences which almost every 
section of the population has plainly given of its mentality. 
The manufacturers of armaments and the other captains of 
industry, many of the great landowners, the bankers, and other 
representatives of wealth, obsessed by their anti-Bolshevist 
“complex,” and dreaming of harnessing Hitler to their own 
carriages, were the financial accoucheurs of “ anti-capitalistic ” 
Nazism. The rest of the middle classes, the tradesmen and 
the farmers, still terrified by their experiences of the Communist 
riots in Bavaria, the Rhineland, and Brunswick, and deeply 
embittered by the inflation, were easily won over by the bait 
now dangled before their eyes by the new party, which 
attributed all their ills to “the government of Democrats and 
Jews.” The families of army officers and Government officials, 
and other members of the former ruling classes—now displaced 
by the revolution, while their sons were deprived of their 
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Finally, we cannot assume that movement of People js 
likely than movement of frontiers to prevent future nar 
agitation. It is as easy—perhaps easier—to generate apis 
and sympathy for irredentist lands as for irredentist Populati 
To accept as the most desirable political form in Europe 
uni-national rather than the multi-national State, might > 
promote and intensify exclusive nationalism at a time weal 
future of the world depends on turning men’s minds fn 
such obsessions. We must induce the peoples of Europe 
think of themselves as citizens of Europe. And we aa 
that not by turning their minds inwards, to their own lit 
national community, but by inducing them to think first « 
political duties, social justice, and close co-operation wih 
others. 
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former monopoly of access to place and power—scented th 
prospect of personal advantage, and hastened to join in the ney 
“national movement ” ; together with the motley adventury 
who are now high officials in Nazi Germany. 







The attitude of the German scientists, in contrast to thy 
of the Polish, Dutch and Czech scholars in the majority, wy 
utterly pitiable and cowardly. The behaviour of most ¢ 
the members of the law-courts and the administration wa 
equally discreditable. The teachers of the grammar-schook 
proud of their gualification as officers of the reserve, set a 
especially bad example of narrow-minded chauvinism. Th 
professional men stood the test even worse. Their shameles 
exploitation of the “racial theory” which enabled them t 
rob their “non-Aryan” colleagues, is significant of the 
mentality; nor did they lift a finger to prevent the deterioration 
of the laws and of medical ethics. The spirit of these “ leading 
classes” is certainly no better in 1941 than it was in 1932; 
for in the meantime the remnant of the courageous and liber 
thinkers are dead, or imprisoned, or living abroad as refugees 

Of the working classes the majority were politically im 
mature after their long suppression. We must remember that 
the fatal Prussian “ three-class franchise” was valid, still in 
force, at the time of the Great War. The workers, who seem 
to have expected the immediate introduction of the Golden 
Age, were deeply disappointed by the post-war developments 
Nevertheless, their resistance to the Nazi menace was, at fits, 
comparatively vigorous. But in the meantime, repression ha 
taught them a sorry wisdom ; while emigration, the concer 
tration-camps, and the death of the older men in seven bal 
years had thinned the ranks of the opposition. The you 
men having been completely Nazified, many a father had 
forgotten his former love of freedom and democracy “for bs 
children’s sake.” Lastly, we must not underrate the attractive: 
ness, to many primitive souls, of the “ Strength Through Joy” 
movement, and of Goebbels’ cunning flatteries, suggesting tht 
the Germans are a Herrenvolk, a lordly people, a mast 
race. 

Optimists, too willing to believe that the Germans were wilt 
ing only “to get hold of the weapons ” in order to overthro 
the Nazis, are apparently by no means disillusioned by the ng 
tive results of experience up to date ; although they might wel 
be perturbed by the fact that no indications have, as yet, beet 
reported of any antagonism to the Nazi creed among t& 
prisoners of war. The evidence is amply suffi ‘ent tht 
Hitlerism to the Germans of today is a thoroughly congenil 
creed, and the minority of genuine opponents is so small tht 
its actual numbers are immaterial. The morbid mentality ¢ 
the German masses is attuned to that of their leader. Tht 
wish to be dominated and commanded—the inferiority compl 
which in fact possesses them, despite all the boasting of ths 
Herrenvolk—coincides with Hitler’s megalomaniac will ® 
dominate. There is a permanent, mutual contagion betwee 
his paronoia and the mass-psychosis of the German peopl 

The rapid extension of this pathological culture, in a mediu® 
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’ jl prepared by the historical developments, may 
exceptionally iahee beak te Nazism is no deeply-rooted 

ction. A sudden collapse may follow the disappoint- 
- f delusive expectations. It is possible that it will not 
“ — to invade Germany in order to break the morale 
aoe people. When the German masses have once under- 
ood that they cannot win the war, they will no longer endure 
‘ombardment and starvation. A total breakdown will follow 


with elementary force. 


HOUSANDS of words have already been written on pro- 
T duction and distribution after the war. It is well that we 
should think now about these factors in post-war industry, 
put what of another, less publicised, factor—design ? Though 
often neglected, design is by no means unimportant. Some 
things (golf clubs and racing aeroplanes, for instance) have 
only to be designed to do their job efficiently and their design 
proves pleasing to the eye—automatically, without conscious 
fort on the designer’s part to give them an aesthetic appeal. 
On the other hand, the appearance of many manufactured 
products cannot achieve perfection solely as a result of func- 
tional efficiency; efficiency must come first, but appearance 
iso must be consciously planned and not left to chance, if it 
is to approach perfection. 

So much of our everyday environment is man-made: not 
only streets and buildings but smaller things—desks and 
doorknobs, frocks and furniture, tractors and tea-sets. The 
appearance of these things is obviously important if you admit 
that environment has any influence at all on those who live 
in it. While nobody could be satisfied with the average 
standard of design, nor the efforts made to grasp the problems 
of design, in British industry as a whole, there was certainly 
an improvement during the 1930’s in the appearance of many 
things that people with medium incomes could buy. Designers 
of products as varied as Gordon Russell furniture, Keith 
Murray’s glassware, Talbot motorcar bodies and Romary 
biscuit-tins were by their individual achievements helping to 
raise the general standard. From William Morris onwards 
writers on industrial design have been emphasising one 
great difference between our age and earlier ages, 
which is likely to prove an obstacle to good design, 
that is, the great gulf fixed between designer and 
maker, the “maker” of most things being no _ longer 
an individual craftsman but a set of machines and 
their minders. This gulf will presumably remain in the after- 
war period, for it seems as inseparable from mass-production 
as mass-production itself seems inseparable from the main- 
tenance of accustomed standards of living. 

As far as one can at present judge, other conditions affecting 
industrial design may on the contrary be greatly changed after 
the war—in particular, the governing motive of industry, which 
of course controls the motives of the designer-for-industry. 
Today, thanks to E.P.T. and State control of industry, produc- 
tion for profit is, to some extent at least, replaced by pro- 
duction for use—the State exercising control in the interests 
ofthe community. Having thus assumed control in time of 
war, it is unlikely to cease to control in time of peace. Nobody 
except the few who succeeded in being cocks-of-the-walk can 
wish to see a return to the madly competitive dividend- 
dominate. industrial set-up of pre-war years ; certainly not 
the designer. 

Before the war, even those manufacturers who were conscious 
of the selling-power of design were often forced to create an 
artificial demand for their goods, and found it more immediately 
Profitable to strive for novelty than for absolute beauty in the 
appearance of their products. Hence the yearly spate of 
new radio-cabinets, one year’s design being often no more 
beautiful (and no more useful) than the previous year’s, but 
intended solely to sell new sets by making old sets appear 
odsolete. Hence, too, that notorious funeral-pyre, a few years 
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Then, and not sooner, will be the right moment to begin 
the great campaign of removing from the German mind, by 
intensive and persistent re-education, all the nonsense that has 
been hammered into it. The regeneration of the depraved 
German mentality which is now menacing the civilised world 
is the great problem of the immediate future. The cure, of 
which the war is only the beginning, will have to be undertaken 
with energy and tireless perseverance when once the Nazi 
régime has been overthrown. 





ago, of motor-cars scrapped while still serviceable, because 
they were outmoded in appearance. If usefulness controls 
production, there can no longer be a glut of manufactured goods 
for which demand must be forced by the prostitution of design ; 
the designer will be working in a world where design that is 
good by permanent aesthetic standards is at least as welcome 
as catchpenny design for which the best that can be said is that 
it is slickly fashionable. 

Besides this social change affecting post-war design, there 
are other changes that may be described as mechanical. First: 
much old machinery will have been melted-down for scrap- 
metal, or else modified of sheer necessity to the changed 
demands of war-time production. So design will be less closely 
fettered by the productive limitations of existing plant. Second: 
new materials developed in war-time will almost certainly prove 
adaptable to peace-time needs, providing (as in the plastics 
industry, 1933-39) new scope for the designer whose training 
has not been confined to one material, wood or glass or silver, 
but whose outlook is broad enough to envisage the new possi- 
bilities offered by a new material, and the new technique that it 
demands. 

Better design in the post-war years, when these changes make 
it possible, must not be restricted to the things bought by the 
wealthy and the comparatively well-to-do. Those who have 
less money should not have to buy less efficient or uglier things, 
for there is no fundamental reason why well-designed products 
should cost more than poorly-designed ; when they do, it is 
because commercial considerations of novelty and “ exclusive- 
ness” are involved. That good design can be realised cheaply, 
and will sell when it is so realised, is evident from the pre-war 
success of the Finmar furniture, designed by Alvar Aalto (to 
quote only one outstanding example). 


So much for design in relation to its “ producers” and its 
“consumers.” As for the inherent nature of post-war design 
itself, it should, I think, be not only post-war but English. War 
has made us realise how much we value the Englishness of 
familiar things in our surroundings, both natural and man- 
made, and perhaps this realisation will find expression after the 
war in a characteristic English style in the design of everyday 
things. We can be English without being insular: no style was 
more international than the Gothic of the great cathedral- 
building ages, yet an English Gothic cathedral has an English 
character, and a French Gothic cathedral has a character zs 
distinctly French. 

Not only can an English style in industrial design be evolved, 
it must be, if export-trade is to be encouraged. For really 
English design, provided it is at the same time good design, 
there will always be a demand abroad. It is a chastening 
thought for living designers that the name of Wedgwood does 
not, to the average American, imply the fine contemporary 
designs of that famous pottery, but reproductions of the blue- 
and-white wares of its eghteenth-century founder. Chastening, 
too, to think that the most popular English jewellery in the 
United States is the heavy Victorian silver bracelet, for which 
export-buyers scoured the country’s second-hand shops before 
the war. Engl.sh industrial design after the war must be post- 
war in spirit as in fact ; but it must also have the essentially 
English character that the world saw and liked in the work of 
past designers. 


‘ , 
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T. PETERSBURG remains always in my memory as a 

lonely city, striving in vain to live up to its own vast 
scale. That scale was set by the Neva, widest and swiftest 
of all town-rivers, which, after rumbling under the Troitzky 
Bridge, swelled out into a great estuary dwarfing the quays and 
palaces which line its banks. At midnight in June it would 
still swirl under a faint sun, and on December afternoons at 
two o’clock the lamps were lit upon their wooden trestles and 
the horse-trams would creep slow and black across the wide 
untidy surface of the ice. The depression which this city 
caused me was due perhaps to the circumstance that I at the 
time was passing through the gloomy period of my later 
*teens, and Russia at the moment was still aching from the 
wounds of her Japanese defeats and the abortive revolutionary 
movement which ensued. My elders were more optimistic. 
Anarchism, they felt, had seen its day; Russia was on the 
road towards a wider liberalism. Under a gentle Tsar and 
a strong Prime Minister, with the assistance of a Duma which 
was daily becoming better educated in its own responsibilities, 
Russia could evolve into a vast community of peasant- 
proprietors and enjoy a period of peace, prosperity and concord. 

* * oe o 

All that was in August of 1906. I would sit on the balcony 
looking down upon the Neva and reading Crime and Punish- 
ment. It produced upon me a disturbing effect. I did not 
feel somehow that the Russian temperament contained that 
element of spiritual restfulness so essential to any democratic 
system. My father would point across the river to where the 
chimneys of the Putiloff works belched heavy smoke. “ The 
strikes are over,” he would exclaim delightedly. And Stolypin, 
tall and black with cold, white hands, would come to luncheon. 
He would explain how, upon the basis of a contented peasantry, 
the Russian Duma could be reconstituted as a stable parlia- 
mentary system. And indeed all this might well have happened 
had not the Tsar listened too readily to false advisers and had 
Stolypin’s life been spared. For even Trotzky, much as he 
disliked the idea of peasant-proprietors, which he calls “ nests 
of tiny capitalists,” admits that Stolypin was a great man. 

* * * * 

Yet St. Petersburg, and even Petrograd, was too unauthentic 
to survive. They still preserved in those days the little hut 
where Peter the Great had first laboured upon the building 
of his “ paradise.” Across the river, the small summer-palace 
which he later constructed still contained the looking-glasses 
which had mirrored his titanic orgies. From my balcony, 
as I read Crime and Punishment, I could see the slim 
spire which Domenico Tresini had designed for the prison- 
fortress of Peter and Paul. It rose like a long gold needle 
above the baroque steeple, a thing of gaiety and grace. Yet 
underneath, as I well knew, there lay the granite dungeons 
tenanted by many despairing men. Never could one get away 
from that sense of oppression and secrecy which is the bane 
of Holy Russia. We knew that our hall-porter was in the pay 
of the secret police ; we couid watch ceaselessly the Cossack 
patrols, with their loose white jackets, bringing intimidation 
to the streets. To my mind this sense of unreality and 
uneasiness became associated with the peculiar stench of 
Russia (which arises I am told from the fish-vil with which 
the sheep-skins are treated), that stench which pervades the 
Russian continent from Vladivostok to Reval, and which, when 
years later I met it again on the Caspian, brought back to my 
nerves the shambling restlessness of St. Petersburg in 1906. 

* * * . 

There exists a legend of the brilliance and gaiety of the 
society of St. Petersburg during those nine years between the 
Russo-Japanese and the First German War. I am myself 
averse from large parties or late hours, and my view may be 
prejudiced. But to me St. Petersburg society as I saw it was 
florid and inane. The Tsar and his shy Empress remained at 
Tsarskoe in domestic retirement surrounded by court func- 
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tionaries and their own unhappy suspicions. The pp 
Empress was at Gatchina. At the summit of St. Pete; h 
society stood the Grand Duke Wiadimir and his ay thorigs’ 
wife. Few of the younger Grand-Dukes (since I am gpe s 
of the time before Dimitri Pavlovitch and Sumarakoff Ej. 











broke upon an astonished world) frequented the beay ie 
There was Princess Orloff, whose dresses flowed in an uninpeMfed 9% 
rupted stream from Paris, and there was Princess Bieloselselmyuty ! 
an American girl of beauty and high spirits. There Was punta 


political salon maintained with some difficulty and grimness | Technic. 
Countess Kleinmichel. There was a small, a y 
sprinkling of literary ladies, who read Paul Bourget in thy 
boudoirs and still went to Baden-Baden in the summer. And | “ 
there was the diplomatic body, that strange cosmopolitgll cist th 
family, the leading members of which have been bored wiki she i 
each other for thirty years. To this day I recall these Parties are uw 
and receptions with thankfulness that they have ceased, Weber a™ 
would have supper at Ernest’s, we would go out to Krestovsky, fy ove 
we would hang about the ball-rooms of Embassies, we woul ays 
drive in sleighs. The walls of all the drawing-rooms and bg. 
rooms were hung in pink or orange or scarlet damask ; let ing 
their silken sides were little brass orifices through which sb 
terranean furnaces pumped blasts of heated air; the doubk 
windows were stopped with rubber and padded with cotto. 
wool; outside the coachmen in their quilted coats waited i 
dawn while the icicles gathered on their beards. 
+ * * 7 
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From time to time something would occur to remind m 
that I was not seeing Russia at all. I took Russian lessons from 
a young student who had been recommended to my fathe 
(and this makes me laugh) by the Procurator of the Hoy 
Synod. He was a tall young Balt with hair like a brows 
pile carpet and he believed very deeply in the efficacy 
universal suffrage. He spoke of this electoral device with almos 
religious fervour. He explained to me in his clumsy German 
that it was the only alternative to revolution. And one day 
he took me to a students’ meeting. I retained from tha 
meeting a slight dissatisfaction with that denial of al 
enthusiasm which I was being taught at Balliol. Walking with 
my student one day along the quays I passed a beggar squatting 
there with his cap beside him. I threw some money into th 
cap and passed on. My student reproved me for the non 
chalance of my gesture ; poverty, he explained, was a holy 
thing and should not be treated with irreverence. I fel 
ashamed and irritated. Ashamed, since I had not meant my 
gesture to be off-hand. Irritated by the eternal Russian trick 
of trying to make the ordinary seem unusual. 

* * 7 * 

‘Then one day, when I was driving with my father, we 
heard a loud bang in the middle of the afternoon. On returning 
home we learnt that a bomb had been thrown into Stolypins 7 


villa on the Apothecary Island and that some of his family 9 ¢, 
had been killed. I went round there immediately. In th § jos 
trees which lined the canal-side opposite the villa wet § pos 
entangled the lace curtains of the upper bedrooms ; the whol § gan 
front of the house was blown in ; and in the roadway were two J ™' 


landaus tilted sideways with their horses lying in a pod f | 
blood. They were carrying stretchers out from the garde 
and loading them into ambulances. I felt very sick and hurried 
away. My disbelief in the reality of St. Petersburg society 
was not diminished by this episode. oc 
* * * * she 

What pain and misery and fear has since then crept along f xi 
those untidy pavements and past those dull red frontages. J ger 
Even as I write von Leeb’s armies are battering at the gatts § om 
in a desperate attempt to find their winter-quarters. I never § At 
felt that St. Petersburg as I knew it justified the gigantic™ ™ 
human energies which had gone to its creation. I can only n 
pray that Leningrad will justify the human heroism which s— ™ 
being lavished upon its defence. 
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THE CINEMA 
spepherd of the Hills.” . the Carlton,——** Tall, 
Handsome. At the Regal. 
jg a sequence in Shepherd of the Hills when a whole 
pe 4 community believes that its hope of deliverance from 
. upon the outcome of an attempt to restore sight to 
bu cad woman. The people gather for the miracle in a clearing 
huthoritas, the densely wooded Missouri hills. They sit stiffly waiting 
TM speak; their Sunday-best clothes, separated into dour groups by the 
akOf Ely aej memories of old feuds and by the blood which has been 
au mong sd between them. The sun lights up the Tich brown forest 
QD Uninteleed spackies back from the barrels of rifles without which these 
Bieloseles Mery neighbours never leave home. One man sings an old Ozark 
hel yntain song, full of grotesque _ imagery. Meanwhile the 
a Mechnicolor camera moves unobtrusively amongst the assembly 
STINE me or forty people observing with a casual emphasis how 
om, soa js wearing specially for the ceremony an ancient flowered 
et 1D they 3 a generation overdue from Kansas City, or recording the 
Mer. Ay shension of an idiot-child ; yet never allowing quite out of 
'SMOPolitaa MM sht the isolated wicker-chair which awaits the blind woman. 
bored WithIE She is led up from the village by her daughter. The bandages 
SC Parties ye unwrapped. She goes on staring in front of her, then, lifting 
ased. Wel her arms, slowly, puts a finger-tip to her daughter’s eyelids." She 
restovsky fg lowers. her hand again and looks down. “A human tear,” she 
we woul gs. “A mighty pleasant sight for first seeing.” She bends and 
| isp a handful of soil, shouting, “My eyes are blessed with 
be. bal the sight of God’s good dirt.” Then she walks from group to 
3h Into group of the gathering, and with her fresh vision she is the frst 
hich Sub- to see clearly and to reveal the nature of the’misery which broods 
© double oer her village. Immediately the latent feud breaks out again 
h cottog. in full fury, mother struggles fatally with son and son turns his 
vaited til gua upon father. 
Shepherd Of the Hills, you will gather, is an unusual and 
ambitious film. It is from a novel by Harold Bell Wright, and is 
nind m directed with remarkable observation by Henry Hathaway. The 
picture is full of beautifully composed scenes, colour is used 
: imaginatively, and the camera-angles utilise brilliantly both the 
J father oppressive confinement of log-cabin and forest and the freedom 
’ Holy of the wide mountain-vistas. By careful understatement, by odd 
| brown unemphasised lines of dialogue and a feeling for the significance 
cacy off of commonplace visual details, the film bravely tackles a story of 
1 almos: simple emotions forced in upon themselves and rotted by super- 
Sermanff sition. Unfortunately, the courage of.the producers is not 
me day— always equal to their task, and the film is sometimes precious and 
m tha sentimental. To the logical ending of the story has been added 
of ally # mcongruous happy-ever-after. 
ig with An excellent cast is headed by Harry Carey, John Wayne, 
uatting Betty Field and Beulah Bondi, and the performance of the two 
women is most sensitive and moving. The movement of a muscle, 
to the the creak of a chair, this is the sort of raw material from which 
> NOD F the film creates its psychological pattern. Behind it is the broader 
1 holy picture of Ozark village life—the tiny street overhung by the 
I felt & forest, the butcher, the storekeeper and the man who makes 
nt my # chairs all going about their small business. Higher up the 
| trick # mountainside the moonshiners are busy distilling their illicit 
“The making and the drinking of good corn-liquor is 
blessed by the Lord,” says the poor tortured woman who has 
become the evil genius of the place. The dialogue of this remote 
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ring community has a biblical simplicity and employs many words in 
in’ their Elizabethan rather than their modern sense 
“ Tall, Dark and Handsome has subtlety of a different order. 
7 


Cesar Romero is a gay gangster, Charlotte Greenwood is the 
| the Hi boss of his night-club cabaret and Virginia Gilmore is a sup- 
wet @ posedly unsophisticated shop-assistant for whose benefit the 
hole F gangster invents a happy family life complete with tree-dressing 
two § on Christmas Eve. Charlotte cannot stand the strain, and sneaks 
| of f Of back to the club and her cabaret-girls. “I’ve some dolls 
den § © unwrap for Christmas,” she pleads in excuse. The dialogue 
ried § S always gay and often scintillating, and it is a pity that we learn 
jety § %° carly that Cesar Romero maintains all the rival gun-men he 
8 reputed to have “rubbed out” in a luxurious cellar. This 
proves a comforting discovery to “ Pretty Willie,” the rival big- 
shot, who is delighted to discover that he is opposed not by a 
ng F killer but a philanthropist. As a result the film produces some 
. F genuine gun-play for a climax. There are so many excellent 


is F comedy-situations in this picture that it deserved better shaping. 
ver § And Sheldon Leonard is so sinister as “Pretty Willie” that he 
ic # Must be promoted in his next picture into real gangsterdom. 
ly J Those big popping eyes and little twisted mouth were not 
is Mtended to be mocked by crazy-comedy fans. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 
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* COUNTRY LIFE 


Two Centuries Young 


Two hundred years ago this month was born the man who has 
been called “the first of English agricultural writers.” Arthur 
Young, born in London, was the younger son of a Suffolk rector. 
Before he was nineteen he had written four novels and a couple 
of political pamphlets. Before he died he had surveyed 7,000 
miles of British soil, a good deal of France and Ireland and had 
written between 200 and 250 volumes. “He was the soul and 
inspiration of the progressive movement,” Lord Ernle has said. 
“To him, more than any other individual, were due the dis- 
semination of new ideas on farming, the diffusion of the latest 
results of observation and experiment, the creation of new agencies 
for the interchange of experiences, the establishment of farmers’ 
clubs, ploughing-matches and agricultural societies and shows.” 
His time, dislocated by revolution both here and in France, has 
a parallel in our own. Young, too, saw a widespread “ inability to 
put the land to its best use,” and wrote about it with appropriate 
indignation. France made him, according to one of his trans- 
lators, an adopted child ; George III, who delighted in calling 
himse:f “Farmer George,” carried Young’s Annals about with 
him and declared himself to be more indebted to him than any 
man in his dominions; Napoleon is said to have read him on 
St. Helena. We, too, can read Young today with a good deal of 
profit ; and at least one writer wishes there were time, as in 
Younz’s day, for an outspoken six months’ tour of agricultural 
England. 


The Labourer’s Hire 


It is not pleasant to reflect that perhaps the greatest work on the 
history of the English farm-labourer was written by a German— 
Hasbach. Yet it seems hardly surprising when we consider the 
deal that the farm-labourer is now getting at official hands. On 
one side he is told that his value in the conflict is as high as any 
man’s, and that wars are won as much behind the plough as 
behind the tank ; on the other he is still offered a general wage of 
48s. and told that on no account must he transfer to employment 
where he could double or treble that amount. In a few counties 
the wage is raised, but generally the whole subject of higher 
agricultural wages must wait, he is told, till after harvest. The 
harvest, unfortunately, happens to be very late, and a rather 
sanctimonious sort of appeal has now been made to the farm- 
labourer to work on Sundays. Has officialdom any idea of what 
it means ? I take the case of a tractor-driver, who I know well, 
as being typical. He works from early morning to dark every day 
of the week, his wife with him. He is also a sergeant in the Home 
Guard—lI serve under him as corporal—and at nine o’clock on 
one evening he must attend an N.C.O.’s conference and on 
another he must deliver his section-orders. On Saturday evening 
he will be up till past midnight on manoeuvres; on Sunday 
morning he will be expected at firing-practice. What he thinks 
when he opens his local paper and finds the appeal for higher 
wages rejected with the old die-hard indignation I don’t know, 
but I could guess. It is only fair to say, of course, that there are 
farmers who voluntarily pay a higher rate than the county-rate 
and that many enlightened employers—Mr. A. G. Street, for 
example—have publicly stated that they want a still higher wage. 
But if we can’t raise the national rate to a decent level let us at 
least have done with that cynical soft soap which values the 
labourer very high in works but very low in cash. 





In the Garden 


Michaelmas daisies and lilies have been the high-light of 
September. Among the first, Aster Thomsoni, huge, almost 
blue, in flower for weeks, has been the finest of the species ; 
among lilies there was no doubt of the glory of L. Tigrinum 
Fortunei—a royal, black-stemmed tiger blooming later than the 
type. Both should be noted by anyone who has not yet grown 
them. A mauve bergamot, taller than the red, has been charming 
and unrivalled for a long time; eryngiums shone blue and 
silver for weeks. All these seemed enough to justify a decision, 
taken as soon as war broke out, that flowers were not going to 
be sacrificed for vegetables. Two correspondents, by the way, 
have asked for some method of ripening and keeping the nuts of 
flowering almonds. My experience is that they are about as easy 
as flints to use before Christmas; but that if stored until late 
winter they crack easily and are really excellent. 

H. E. Bates. 
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LETTERS TO 


“CAN YOU HEAR ME, HEINZ?” 


Str,—The actual value of good propaganda increases undoubtedly 
with the duration of the war. Is there still room for improvement in 
our propaganda-campaign against Germany? Have all our means been 
exhausted with the rebroadcasting to the Germans of Hitler’s speeches 
from records? Can we learn from Russian methods of propaganda? 
Where is the difference between our Frau Wernicke talks in Berlin 
dialect, put over by the B.B.C. overseas service for Germany, and the 
appeal addressed to Frau Kraemer sent over the wireless from Moscow? 
“Why was your husband in our country? Of what use are the 
crosses to your children? Is it right to go into other people’s houses 
and kill women and children? Ludwig Kraemer didn’t want to do 
so. ” Your Fiihrer has made you a widow, Frau Kraemer.” 
Russian propaganda is effective because it strikes at the Germans’ 
mentality. Today they ask Frau Kraemer, tomorrow they will appeal 
to Frau Mueller and Frau Schultze, and soon one can hear them 
whispering in Germany: “Did you already hear?” “Have you 
heard . ?” Now, what can we do to change this whispering into 
everyday talk? Can you start a second propaganda front? True, 
we cannot boast of the thousands of German soldiers who have died on 
Russian soil ; we cannot broadcast their last wills to their relatives 
in Germany and Austria. 

But what about those thousands of German and Austrian refugees 
in this country whose relatives and friends are sull there. Many of 
them have been through the horrors of concentration-camps, they know 
both sides of the German mentality ; they know this “ German” 
mentality as well as those who asked Frau Kraemer “ Why did your 
husband come here?” Make these people talk in their own voices, 
even without disclosing their identity; talk to their families and friends 
somewhere in Berlin’s West-end or East-end. Where are the parents, 
brothers or sisters who would not risk listening to the B.B.C. in the 
hope of hearing voices of their beloved, whom they believed already to 
have lost for ever? Yes, and after having listened in all secrecy to 
be able to tell joyfully: “Oh, God, that must have been our Hans ; 
who else could ask us to remember those happy days at Warnemuende 
in 1932 when he drew the first prize in the tombola” Full of pride 
the mother will tell her friends and those she believes she can trust, 
“Our Hans spoke over the B.B.C. last night! ” Here, the dead Herr 
Kraemer from Moscow gets a living ally. There is the mentality 
not only appealing to good sense but also to remind the people 
in Germany of what the Nazis have robbed them of—their freedom. 
Even if the individual may’ perhaps not be suffering directly, this sort 
of talk is bound to have an effect. 

Or, why not ask Herr Obersturmbannfiihrer Gruenewald or Koegel 
from Dachau concentration-camp: “Do you still throw undesirables 
into your concrete-mixer or have you thought of improved devices? 
Certainly, Herr Lagerkommandant, you haven’t forgotten ‘ Kiesgrube 
Sterzer’ ... ? Do you still rob your dead of the gold-fillings in 
their teeth, Herr Lagerkommandant Roedel of the Buchenwald 
concentration camp? By the way, Roedel, did you advise the Reichs- 
bank about the gold you found on the Criminal’s Block Nr. 45, end 
of April, 1939? And, now to you, Herr Oberscharfuehrer Becker: 
was the Truppengarage finished in time? We haven’t forgotten, oh 
Johnny, Herr Zweiter-Lagerkommandant of Buchenwald concentration- 
camp, and we won’t forget for ever! Don’t you forget Block 3, 
designed by one of your first inmates of the camp and erected by 
order of the Kommandant Roedel. Do you still remember that 
Richter was beaten to death later on? Maybe you will meet the 
same fate one day; no, definitely you will, Roedel! Our song 
in Buchenwald will still be in your devilish mind, Roedel: ‘Oh, 
Buchenwald, I never will forget you. . .”” 

We should tell the Germans time and again of their concentration- 
camps. The average German does not know about the cruelties 
committed there. He does not know, too, that those on forced labour 
only receive 25 marks (approximately £1 5s.) monthly, that 20,000 
Poles are packed together like sardines in the labour-camps in 
Oswiecim, near Cracow, where 30 men died daily last winter, that 
the Dutch Courts installed by the invaders up to June, 1941, sentenced 
4,000 Dutch nationals to prison or death, Can Herr Goebbels prove 
that this is untrue? 

All this is only a rough sketch to give an idea of how we could 
start a second propaganda-front. The old methods always remain, 
but why not try, perhaps, even a combination of both? Let us again 
broadcast one of Hitler’s speeches, for instance, when he guaranteed 
the intergrity of Austria, Czechoslovakia or Poland. And afterwards 
one of the thousands of refugees may ask his relatives or friends 
over there: “Do you still remember how we listened hopefully to 
these words and how we rested assured that Hitler meant what he 
promised? . Can you hear me, Heinz? Listen, lad, do you 
remember when Hitler said: ‘ Sudeten-Deutschland will be our last 
territorial claim in Europe, &c.,’ while we were listening in the 
icecream-saloon, Olivaer Platz?” . . . “ Hallo, Rolf, to me it appears 
as if it had happened only yesterday when we were marched to the 
Paradeplatz in Dachau concentration-camp in order to listen to Hitler’s 
statement that ‘. . . a nation of 35,000,000 °"—he meant the Poles— 
‘will always need and has the right to have a sea-coast.. .’ Where 
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may you be today, Rolt? The situation is somewhat differen, 
we are still friends. Wait, Rolf, we shall meet again."—yo,. , 
Somewhere in England. JOSEF Gry, 

n 





THE TWO LIBERAL PARTIES 


Sir,—Your Liberal readers will have seen with interest Janu 
suggestion that the Liberal Party should permit the retum “f 
ranks of those who now accept the leadership of Mr. Ernest Br. 
and the chairmanship of Mr. Hore-Belisha. What happens to he 
organisations during the war is immaterial, and any realignmen,, 
parties at the present time must be with a view to the Situation tie 
the war. Whether any satisfactory basis for agreement will then ex; 
depends, I suggest, upon whether the Liberal Nationals stil] Maintay 
the policies which they upheld from 1931 until 1939. 

During these years the most fundamental, though by no meay 
the only, difference lay in the realm of foreign affairs. The Libey 
Opposition consistently supported the principles of collective securn 
and mutual defence against the aggressor-States. The Liber 
Nationals, on the other hand, followed the lead of Lord Simon, 
who advocated a policy closely approximating to isolation, Thus, » 
relation to the Japanese invasion of Manchuria he declared jn Igy 
that “the duty which I think every Foreign Secretary for Bring 
should regard as resting on his shoulders is so conducting his par 
of the matter as not to involve his own country in a situation Whig 
could only extend the difficulty.” Again, on June 23rd, 1936, bk 
stated that “With the present situation in Europe and the gra 
dangers surrounding us here at home, I am not prepared to se; 
single ship sunk even in a successful naval battle in the attempt » 
restore Abyssinian independence.” Even after the march on Prague 
his first reaction was to resist any extension of British guarantees 
on the continent of Europe on the ground that such a course wou 
involve handing over our foreign policy to “a whole lot of foreig 
countries.” It is also of interest to recall that he defended 
Munich Agreement, not on the grounds of British unpreparednes 
for war, but on its merits. 


“The first reason why we may defend the Agreement of 
Munich is that the Agreement of Munich is right. It wa 
transferring an area which ought not to have been included 
Czechoslovakia to a unit in closer racial sympathy with this are 
than the Czechoslovakians could possibly be.” 


Do he and his former followers still believe that the people ¢ 
the Sudetenland should be attached to those with whom they a 
in “closer racial sympathy ”? And do they still maintain ther 
former opinions regarding commitments abroad? If so,-it is difficut 
to see what common action 1s possible between them and the Liben! 
Party, which has only recently reaffirmed its belief in the necessity 
for a system of mutual defence against aggression.—I am, Sir, youn 
&c., F. L. Josepuy. 

1 Alvanley Gardens, Hampstead. 


S1r,—“ Janus” observes that in the past “the National Libera 

tended to appeasement when the Independent Liberals denounced 

that policy.” He omits to add that the Liberal Nationals, on the other 

hand, supp <ted rearmament when the Independent Liberals denounce 

that policy —Yours obediently, LEONARD STEIN 
4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


PUZZLED WORKERS 


S1r,—Almost every day some disembodied voice on the wireless teh 
us and the world that it is up to the factory-workers to win the wi 
Almost every day some Cabinet Minister visits some industrial centr 
and speaks to the workers themselves in the samé strain. And now 
almost daily, the Press is adding its quota of stimulus by casty 
doubts, implicit or open, on the question of whether the factory-hav 
is pulling his weight. Your own leading article last week suggest, 
most unfairly, that “the men in the factories are not giving the ma 
in the forces what they should.” All of which suggests that it is tm 
the factory-hand himself was heard. The facts I have to offer m! 
be unknown, but they are hardly secret, since they can be learned 
in any public-house in the locality concerned—whether by a Memb 
of Parliament or a spy of Herr Hitler. There can, therefore, be litt 
indiscretion in setting them forth in cold print. 

I am a worker on aeroplane-repairs and I speak of what I personally 
know. Some eleven months ago, when I started as a fitter, the Batt 
of Britain was in full swing. Our damaged fighter-planes were making 
their forced landings on our own aerodromes—as they do not today- 
and all the repair-shops, up and down the country, should have ha 
work in plenty. But even at that date work was on a rationing-basi, 
and it was greedy to ask for more than your share. In this pas 
eleven and a half months I have never seen everyone in the sho 
briskly busy ; have never known a day when some quite competetl 
man was not asking vainly for a job—the less skilled, of course, might 
stand idle for days on end. At that time we were regularly working 
(save the mark) a 67-hour week, with one day off in fifteen. Sinct 
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Government's recent intimation that Sunday work was to cease 
except in special cases, we have worked a 58-hour week. But the 
work itself is still having to be spread as thin as possible. It is the 
considered opinion of craftsmen of long aircraft-experience that the 
could be reduced to the 44 of peace-time without diminution 


of our present output. In other words, our working efficiency is 


24 per cent. below par. 

This is not due to slackness on the part of the men. We are in 
close personal touch with the fighting forces through our own sons 
and brothers. Half of us can point to a pile of rubble which used to 
be “home”—for this town has had much attention from enemy 
bombers. There is nothing in the least half-hearted about our feel- 
ings towards the enemy. Spreading the work thin is quite obviously 
, matter of policy with the firm. We have been openly told to make 
our jobs last out ; we have been specifically instructed to “look busy ” 
when anyone came round; what we call “homework ” (e.g., the 
making of an aeroplane-brooch for a lady-friend) can be done with 
no more concealment than the barest convention demands. Superiors 
can be trusted not to look too closely at any occupation so long as 
the men are occupied. The whole business puzzles us very much. 
Out of the two or three hundred with whom I have personal contact 
I cannot think of one man who would not be glad to work 25 per 
cent. harder (not necessarily longer) than he does at present. In 
spurts, and with Sunday-work reinstated, he could probably work 
go per cent. harder—and enjoy it. The present practice of running 
with the brakes on is very discouraging to the individual. 

In my first months I wearied of idleness and spoke of trying for a 
transfer to some other aircraft-factory where things were humming. 
My mates assured me that I should do myself no good. “ Blank’s 
and What’s-their-name’s are just the same as us,” they told me, 
naming other firms where they themselves had worked, or “knew 
chaps.” I did not try for a transfer, so I could not verify this. I 
can speak only as to conditions in the one shop I know. Here there 
js no noticeable shortage of materials, although orders are slow to 
come through. A great many aeroplanes are still on the stocks, even 
if fresh arrivals are less frequent. Now and again one machine, which 
has perhaps been in the shed for two or three months, will be 
“promised ” by a certain date, and there is a rush on it (which every- 
one enjoys) and men are asked to work all night. But this is quite 
obviously only part of the camouflage. 

The net result of these factory-conditions is that we are physically 
tired with idling (to loaf through ten and a half hours is a great deal 
more exhausting than to work briskly for the same period); that we 
are psychologically disheartened by what seems to be mismanagement 
and waste, and—as I say—puzzled. 

Why does the Prime Minister say that it is untrue that the country 
is putting out only seventy-five per cent. of its industrial energy? 
Don’t they tell him? Doesn’t he know? We know it; the manage- 
ment obviously knows it ; the Air Ministry, which keeps inspectors on 
the spot, can hardly be unaware of it. Then for whom is this elaborate 
act put on about being so busy? Wouldn’t it be better to take it off 
and make us really busy? 


For obvious reasons, I can only sign myself, A Factory HAND. 


THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT 


Sirn—There is excessive advertising by firms engaged wholly or 
mainly on Government contracts. Here are a few examples. Sixteen 
recent issues of one journal connected with the motor-industry have 
an average weight of 1 Ib. 3 oz. each. There is a total of 1,066 pages 
of advertisements and 551 pages of text. Its latest issue contains 
35 pages of text and 84 pages of advertisements, some of the latter 
elaborately coloured. Two recent issues of a journal closely connected 
with the aircraft-industry weigh 1 Ib. 8 oz. each and have a total 
of 224 pages of advertisements and 72 pages of text. A recent issue 
of a journal concerned with motor-boats had 25 pages of text and 
24 pages of advertisements, compared with 17 pages of text and 
6 pages of advertisements six months ago. A weekly aircraft-journal 
over a recent period of eight weeks had 222 pages of text and 338 
pages of advertisements. 

The advertisements are in the main elaborate. Many firms which 
did not advertise in such journals before the war are advertising 
now: a great many of them are evidently spending money in this 
way to lessen the Excess Profits Tax. There is certainly a waste 
of valuable paper. A tax on advertisements should be instituted.— 
Yours truly, E,. WILLIAMSON. 


12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon. 


IRAN OR PERSIA? 


S,—As I am the writer whom Mr. Siodia quotes in his letter in your 
last issue, perhaps you will allow me to explain why I prefer “ Persia ” 
to “Iran.” “ Persia,” like “ Venice,” is an English word charged with 
magnificent associations ; it has been consecrated by the Authorised 


Version, by Chaucer, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton and Gibbon. If 
I spoke Persian, I should talk of Iran just as when I speak Italian I 
But when writing English, I prefer to use the tradi- 
Since writing an article in this sense, 


talk of Venezia. 
tonal and noble English name. 
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I have been confirmed in my view by the practice of the Prime 

Minister, and I believe that my feeling will be shared by most of those 

who care both for Persian civilisation and English literature——I am, 

Sir, yours, &c., RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
“The New Statesman and Nation.” 


Sir,—The name of Persia for Iran has been accepted in Europe 
through many centuries, and was good enough for Cicero, Pliny, 
Chardin, Burton, Curzon and the British Government. Nor was it 
rejected even by the followers of Zoroaster. The language of the 
country is still called Farsi. The etymology of Jamshid suggested 
by your correspondent is impossible. Ajam is an Arabic vord, de- 
noting non-Arab, barbarian, and especially Persian. The true deriva- 
tion is probably to be found in the Avestan Yima Khshaeta. To date 
the reign of Jamshid by reference to the Great Flood is on a level with 
the suggestion that Alexander the Great, born in 356 B.c., could 
have destroyed Persepolis about the year 400.—Yours obediently, 
The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. E, J. Botus. 


FLORAL VAGARIES 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson in his interesting article on Iran in your 
issue of Sepcember §th told us how Teutonic ruthlessness had 
succeeded in making the hard scarlet of the salvia and the lurid 
colours of the canna replace the delicate shades of thé iris and the 
lilac in the theological-college garden at Isphahan. I have not been 
to Persia, but Baluchistan and Kashmir have somewhat similar 
climates, and in those countries the lilac and the iris are the flowers of 
early summer, the cannas arrive with the greater heat, and the salvias 
usher in the first cold airs of autumn. I will not argue about the 
canna, though I have my doubts, but I find it difficult to believe that 
even German efficiency could force the salvia to bloom at the time 
of the iris and the lilac_—Yours truly, A. G. Dyce. 
Strete Ralegh, near Exeter. 


BOMBING-POLICY 


S1r,—Your contributor’s article on bombing policy reminds the public, 
whose memory is short, that night-bombing was started by this 
country as a long-term policy and British “ speciality” and that Hitler 
was ready before the war to end it by agreement—an offer that was 
recently repeated in a broadcast from Breslau. Night-bombing, as 
your contributor says, is a war of attrition “to wear down the enemy, 
break his heart, take away his will-to-war.” But in view of what 
The Times diplomatic correspondent recently described as “the 
traditional force of German discipline in the face of hard tasks,” there 
is no justification for the assumption that the enemy’s morale will be 
undermined any more than that of this country. 


Actually, German night-defences, as well as ours, have so greatly 
improved recently that it is doubtful if the wastage of machines and 
precious lives involved in night-operations for no immediate military 
advantage is justified. On the contrary, military experts would have 
been better advised to have paid more attention to the German 
“ speciality,” the dive-bomber used as flying artillery, an integral part 
of the military machine. When the British, Belgian and French 
armies were crying out for more direct air-support our bombers 
were carrying out night-attacks on road- and rail-communications in 
the Rhineland and on Hamburg, Kiel and Bremen, whereas the 
German dive-bombers were preparing the way for the passage of 
their tanks through France. In the fight for mastery of the Sicilian 
Narrows and in the Battle of Crete and on other occasions dive- 
bombers have proved a decisive factor.—Yours truly, “ TARGET.” 


DISLOCATION AND OPPORTUNITY 


Sirn,—The Spectator’s leader last week on “The Europe of 
Tomorrow ” contained the suggestion that we must abolish impedi- 
ments to trade as rapidly as is consonant with the avoidance of dis- 
location. I suggest that there is another side to this. Surely it is 
obvious that the inevitable dislocation when peace breaks out is a 
magnificent opportunity for getting rid of the maldistribution of 
industry which has grown up behind tariff-walls. Take one example. 
A, B and C in England were a motor-mechanic, a watchmaker and 
a hand in a bicycle-factory respectively. So were X, Y and Z in 
America. So were L, M and N in’ France. They are all either 
mobilised or making armaments ; so is the plant they were worl.ing 
with. They will have to find new jobs when the war is over. Why 
shouldn’t ali the Americans make cars, all the English make cycles 
(British bicycles are much better than American or French), and all 
the French make watches? ‘There would, of course, be a universal 
outcry if you tried to do such a thing in peace-time. There would 
be no extra dislocation if you did it in the general post of post-war 
dislocation. I suggest that this aspect of the situation is worth con- 
sidering. Dislocation is unavoidable. Obviously there are cases 
which are not marginal by any means. The ex-mechanic will not 
easily become farm-labourer, or vice-versé. But within industry 
and within agriculture such changes as are practicable are better made 
at once than some years later, when a new rigidity has grown up.— 
Yours, &c., Lewis Scott. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Children’s Play 


The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. By Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford. 
(Columbia University Press. Humphrey Milford. 23s. 6d ) 

Web of Childhood suggests answers to a number of questions, not 
only about the Brontés but about art. How much does creative 
imagination owe to its domination by a first fantasy? One 
fantasy—sometimes simple, sometimes complex in form—may be 
found at the root of any one artist’s art. The greater—that is 
to say, the more vital, powerful and expansive—the art, the more 
ingrowing, in most cases, the fantasy. Often the fantasy is a 
private dream, to which the imagination returns and attaches itself 
with an almost voluptuous energy. Almost all people have had 
such dreams, or day-dreams, and with each person the dream, 
though remaining the same in essence, is capable of a number 
of variations—in childish friendships such dreams are pooled, 
shared and developed, and “ imagination-games ” are the result. 
With adolescence, the dream begins to be surrounded by a new 
kind of disturbing emotion ; it is defended by a sort of pudeur, 
and is not communicated except in cases of emotional intimacy, 
or as part of the attempt to create an intimacy. In the non- 
artist nature the dream appears, with maturity, to reach the end 
of its power: it is more than exhausted, it really dies, or if it 
does not die it remains, like an awkwardness, in some part of 
the nature, to reappear perhaps in certain phases of love. At any 
rate, the non-artist does tend to denounce his dream (or fantasy) 
with his intelligence, or only to remember it with a smile. Of 
the artist, it may be said that the dream not only does not 
exhaust itself, but continues at once to feed on and to condition 
the man’s or woman’s experience. It occupies its own area, just 
on or just over the edge of the consciousness ; it demands to 
be expressed, and to express itself it recruits the intelligence. 

The Bronté dream, or fantasy, was unique in being a group- 
dream: it was not unly shared but generated by four children 
at once. It was unique, also, in not being physically ephemeral— 
the young Brontés not only played, they wrote their play down. 
So Web of Childhood provides the only documentation, so far as 
I know, of an entire childish domain of fantasy. Had nothing 
more been ever heard of the Brontés the value of the book would 
remain great—as a key to the Bronté genius its value is in- 
estimable. Miss Ratchford, its compiler and analyst, has searched 
through, transcribed and closely studied the tiny hand-printed 
notebooks and scraps of paper of which the Bronté juvenilia 
consist. Kingdoms, cities, administrations, campaigns and, above 
all, a highly dramatic pattern of highly individualised figures are 
opened up to our eyes. Miss Ratchford’s research is so im- 
portant that one wonders why, given the increasing interest in 
the phenomena of childhood and of genius, it has not been 
undertaken before. 

The game began with a dozen toy-soldiers given to Branwell 
Bronté one evening, on the Rev. Mr. Bronté’s return from town. 
Commandeered by the family, these twelve soldiers became the 
Twelve Young Men, in whose adventures the masculine spirit 
latent in Charlotte and Emily had full play. Upon them followed 
the islands, carefully mapped, then the city of Glass Town, which, 
destroyed by a cataclysm when Charlotte had to leave Haworth 
for school, was to rise again as Verdopolis. Over these brooded, 
dynamically, the four named Genii who were the four Bronté 
minds. The high-passioned aristocracy of this region enjoyed 
the titles and names of the Wellesley family—the Byronic Duke 
of Zamorna, of whom we have portraits from Charlotte’s accom- 
plished pencil, was to be the peak. In the affairs of Verdopolis, 
Charlotte and Branwell were the moving spirits; Emily, with 
Anne as ally, seceded to devote herself to the creation of Gondal. 
But Verdopolis and Gondal make evident the same radical 
fantasy. 

The Brontés’ continuous childish creative act passed over from 
childhood into their young maturity. It may be said that Bran- 
well succumbed to it—it completely held him back from maturity. 
The sisters’ attempts to detach themselves from the dream-world 
caused them accesses of racking pain—it was not for the four 
walls of Haworth parsonage that the young governesses felt 
nostalgia. Charlotte, adult, beheld its dangers. “J long,” she 
writes, “to quit for a while that burning clime where we have 
sojourned too long—its skies aflame, the glow of sunset always 
upon it—the mind would cease from excitement and turn now 
to a cooler region where the dawn breaks grey and sober, and 
the coming day is at least obscured by clouds. .” Emily 
attempted no such renunciation: she passed from Gondal to 
Wuthering Heights. 

As notes on the genesis of the Bronté novels—the evolution 
of Zamorna into Rochester, for instance—much of Web of Child- 
hood is interesting. Miss Ratchford holds that her material dis- 
poses of two major fallacies of the Bronté legend—Branwell’s 
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influence over Emily and the infatuation (past a degree) of 
Charlotte for M. Héger in Brussels. She has certainly thrown 
on the Bronté psychology a not unexpected but very rey 

light. ELIZABETH Bowsy, 


Conservative Revolution 


Make and Break with the Nazis. By Hermann Rauschni 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. (Secker and Warburg. 8s, 6d.) 


LYING propaganda, deceitful diplomacy, political treachery, are 
no accidental features of Nazism, for it is itself a living lie. It 
has battened on, distorted and destroyed most of the idealism 
and patriotic devotion that was emerging under the Weimar 
Republic. “We may condemn Nazism,” writes Dr. Rauschning 
“but if we do we must at least distinguish between what it hes 
actually become and what it was intended to be and might haye 
been.” That is the gist and purpose of this book ; though, being 
a mixture of personal reminiscence and justification with some. 
times obscure political philosophising, the argument is not always 
easy to follow The author’s concern is to salvage, from the 
wreckage of Nazism, those ideas and ideals shared by himself 
and other young Prussian Conservatives, which they once hoped 
to find expressed in the movement of National Socialism before 


- it became Nazism. Nazism is a false answer to real problems ; 


but the problems remain, and demand an answer still. 

Many of these problems, as analysed by Dr. Rauschning, are 
familiar enough: the crisis of liberal economy, the social tension 
of class-struggles, the paradox of the “ sovereign ” Nation-State 
the need for some federal organisation in Eastern Europe. Behind 
them all, for the author, lies “the rise of the masses.” It is not 
easy to discover exactly what this phrase means. Yet the concept 
looms so large in all that Dr. Rauschning has written that it 
demands precise analysis. Does it mean simply the rise of an 
industrial proletariat? Or the appearance, under modern condi- 
tions, of that far larger mass of people who enjoy very little 
social security? The phrase seems to be used sometimes in one 
sense, sometimes in the other. It is a favourite phrase of Hitler's, 
so it deserves careful analysis. Perhaps the author will provide 
one in his next book. 

The solutions suggested are those to which much modem 
political theory is tending—the redistribution of sovereignty in- 
side the modern State amongst various associations and func- 
tional organisations ; and the acceptance of the federal principle 
externally. ‘The most controversial part of the book is the descrip- 
tion of the origins and initial appeal of Nazism in Germany. 
With some of it one can readily agree. There was, for example, 
that root-fallacy of every idealistic approach to politics—the belief 
that there is “an optimum solution for every problem, which 
could be discovered by the examination of the facts,” an ideally 
perfect policy, which it is only a technical matter to discover 
and apply. There was that incorrigible German habit of 
“ schematic thinking,” which made all the political parties of the 
Weimar Republic take their stand on ideology, making practical 
compromise impossible. But is it more dubious to assert that 
“Nazism is the victory of the national democratic idea in 
Germany,” or that “modern dictatorship had its origin in 
doctrinaire Socialism, not in the nationalist camp.” Surely the 
whole meaning of modern totalitarianism, as Dr. Cobban, Mr. 
Fodor, and many others have so convincingly argued, is the 
coincidence and fusion of Jacobin democracy, Socialism, and 
Nationalism: and any attempt to shift the parentage from any 
one of these movements on to the others is to miss half the 
point. ; 

Nevertheless, the book is written with all that suggestive reason- 
ing and stimulatingly paradoxical argument which one has come 
to expect from Dr. Rauschning, and its pages are strewn with 
the wisdom that comes from disillusionment and a readjusted 
faith. Davip THOMSON. 


Nisi Dominus 


The Theology of Politics. By Nathaniel Micklem. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” This is the text which Dr. Micklem does not quote, but 
which in his urbane tract for the times, he implicitly commends 
to our minds. We are witnessing the failure of an experiment 
that, even as late as twenty years ago, seemed still hopeful, the 
remaking of the world by rationality, humanity, moderation. 
Science was supposed to cure us of dogmatism, experience of 
fanaticism ; art was to soften us and psychology to root out the 
sense of sin. By knowledge we would be freed from the age-old 
tyrannies of superstition, and our energies be released for the 
building of a new sunlit world. For whatever reason or reasons, 
that vision dazzles few today. The old-fashioned optimism of the 
late Victorian age is the least fashionable of creeds and the least 
effective changer of the world around us. There is an answer, 
of course. It is because the world had not been converted 
to the ideals of liberal rationalism that it is in such a mess; it 
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THUS SPAKE GERMANY 


Edited by W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter 
With an Introduction by Lord Vansittart 
Second Large Edition now ready 
“ Indispensable . . . its value is beyond dispute.” 

Times Lit. Sup. 
“A theme of vital importance . .. a book which 
goes to the roots.”——-Observer. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NETHERLANDS AT 
WAR 
By A. S. Ashton 


With an Introduction by 
Professor P. S. Gerbrandy, 
Prime Minister of the Netherlands. 


“ A good account of the very big help the Dutch 
Government in London is giving the Allied 
cause . .. of special interest at the moment.”- 

Vanchester Guardian. Illustrated. 5s, net. 


HOME GUARD WARFARE 


By John Langdon-Davies 


“Full of invaluable suggestions.” — News 
Chronicle. 

“Full of humour and wisdom .. . a fine 
imaginative guide to warfare.”—-Manchester 
Evening News. 2s. 6d. net. 


POLITICS OF VICTORY 


By Tom Wintringham 


“As a crushing indictment of the Communist 
Party could not be beaten. He strips the hide 
off his past associates with a neatness and 
completeness that leaves them bare.”—Reynolds 
News. 5s. met. 


INGLISH MASTER PAINTERS 


Edited by Herbert Read 


REYNOLDS by Ellis K. Waterhouse 
42s, net. 


BONINGTON by The Hon. Andrew Shirley 
31s. 6d. net. 


“A warm welcome must be extended to the 
enterprise of the publishers in launching this 
authoritative and fully illustrated  series.”- 
TANCRED BORENIUS in Burlington Magazine. 
“Everyone should buy them who can afford 
to, and encourage the publishers in their 
enterprise."-—JOHN PIPER in The Spectator. 
“Tt is an extraordinary pleasure to find in 
a modern English ‘ art-book’ this abundance of 
sound informative illustration appealing to the 
scholar, critic and man of taste. Here, at last, 
is something which is a credit to us all and 
should raise the reputation not only of British 
painting but of British scholarship and of 
British publishing too.” 


CLIVE BELL in The New Statesman. 
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is because so great a part of the world has remained bound to 
old and evil things that the optimists have been confuted. But 
this is the kind of answer that seems ineffective when it comes 
from a naive Christian who says that these problems would not 
arise if all the world were really Christian. For it raises the 
question, why is not the world all Christian, or all enlightened, as 
the case may be? Is there any hope that in a measurable time 
mankind will be converted to any one creed, that there will be 
one fold and one shepherd, or, if you like, a flock of sheep 
so conditioned as to need neither folding nor shepherding? 

In answering this question an intelligent Christian like 
Dr. Micklem is in a stronger position than the disillusioned 
Liberal, for he has not been as optimistic. He has not 
denied that moral evil exists; he has affirmed that many 
men need not seek the highest when they see it; 
Christian pessimism is a better foundation for facing 
the modern world than the optimism of the late nineteenth 
century, when so many of our teachers formed their basic world- 
view. It is in stating and insinuating this view that Dr. Micklem 
is at his best, and when he is at his best he is very good indeed. 
It would be possible to make an anthology of dicta from this 
book that would be admirable raw material for a study-group 
or for the inner reflection of any man perplexed as to his duty 
in the present world. Nor is this book marred by the clerical 
fault (common to clerics of all Churches, including that which 
has its Vatican in the Kremlin) of more or less politely denying 
the good faith or good morals of opponents. Dr. Micklem does 
not underrate the gravity of the problem; he sees a world 
in which the fight must always be between those who, to rational 
and objective grounds for action, add something more—faith. All 
politics are theological even if one of the parties is theological 
in the sense of denying that there is a God. Religions true and 
false fight for the future of the world—and no main of chilly 
rationality is ever going to come flooding in. But it is not only 
this general thesis that is stated ; there are admirable examples 
(usually too brief) of specific applications of theological learning 
to politics. The brief statement of the reasons why Calvin 
was a better theologian than Luther is to be warmly com- 
mended to all thinkers and writers on the German problem ; 
and the analysis of the case for Christian pacificism should be 
pondered by many zealous but not always clear-headed persons. 

The book has serious weaknesses. It is composed of reprinted 
articles which are not all of equal merit. Marx cannot be wisely 
discussed as quickly as is done here, and I am no more able 
now, than when the Archbishop of York advanced the view, to 
see the innate moral superiority of debentures (or termin- 
able annuities) over ordinary shares. Neither the Archbishop 
nor Dr. Micklem fall into the error themselves, but some clerical 
exponents of this view talk as if buying an ordinary share 
guaranteed a profit. The role of risk in economic life, as in 
moral life, needs more study than it gets here. But this is 
an admirable statement of the view that unless we have faith 
comparable to the faith that animates our enemies and our new 
allies, our humane natural religion of all sensible men, an in- 
heritance of the Jewish, classical and Christian past, will prove 
a poor shield. D. W. Broan. 


In an Internment Camp 
Never Mind, Mr. Lom! By Alfred Lomnitz. (Macmillan. 


Mr. Lomnitz is a German artist who has spent the last eight 
years of his life between Paris and London. After the fall of 
France he settled in England and worked quietly until the sudden 
round-up of aliens in June, 1940. He was sent first to a race- 
course, and after a short stay there on to the internment camp 
at Huyton. His charlady’s last comforting words, as the detectives 
took him from his London flat early one morning, “ Never mind, 
Mr. Lom! ” cheered him for some time. But misery and depres- 
sion beset him, along with the rest, when the discomforts of the 
racecourse rubbed in the significance of the loss of freedom. In 
a moment all the normal threads of life had been snapped. All 
news had ceased. They did not know where they were, where 
they were going to or what might be happening in the outside 
world. Newspapers and letters were denied them as suddenly 
as their freedom. Even paper on which letters might be written 
was withheld at the start. 

Barbed wire, armed sentries, insufficient food and want of any- 
thing to do rasped the nerves of the men, and something like 
panic appeared with the rumour that they were to be transported 
somewhere overseas. The ‘ Arandora Star” had been sunk with 
“over a thousand German and Italian prisoners on board and 
some Class ‘C’ internees, too. Isn’t it ghastly? ” as one said 
to another. “I tell you I am scared, Lom. I am in absolute 
despair. I can’t see any way out.” Another transport had left a 
few days previously, and yet another, it was said, was due to leave 
in two days’ time. “No human reason in anything ; everything 
so strange and inscrutable. Like a cattle-market. Cattle have 
dreamy, sleepy eyes, too; they, too, seem to find consolation in 
settling down comfortably for the night; they, too, may be 
slaughtered or sold tomorrow, without being told or consulted.” 
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Men broke down under the strain and others swore th 
only be removed by force. oY wold 
The ages varied between sixteen and seventy. 
about food were met with the rumour that the 
replied, “ My orders are to keep the men here. 
tions about feeding them.” Volunteers were asked for 
portation! Few responded and men were nominated to adel 
the required numbers. Orders had to be obeyed ree 
repugnant they might be to the officers whose duty it aie 
carry them out. In the end several young men stepped in . 
to take the place of older men who had stronger ties in England 
After the contingent had left the “Commander announced that 
‘Nobody was taken by force.” If only that had been made 
clear a few hours previously. Protests were made, and Wi 
the appearance of a new Commander and the cessation of tr, = 
portation conditions rapidly improved. 7 
It is the earlier part of the book, before conditions improved 
and a monotonous and almost contented life supervened, that ; 
interesting. The writing is rather heavy and the moralisings dull 
but the fact that it is the fivst account of life in an English 
internment camp for aliens gives the book a peculiar interey 
There are several illustrations by the author. 
FRANCIS HEATHcore. 


Commande; 
I've no instruc, 


Popular Theology 
By J. S. Whale. 78. 6d.) 


THIs is real popular theology. It is quite definitely theology 
an exposition of Christian doctrine with full reference to its 
sources and history, and no less popular in the sense that any 
educated man can read it with understanding and pleasure, The 
book is based on lectures given to undergraduates, and it is not 
surprising that their force and lucidity produced a deep m- 
pression. Perhaps the salient characteristic of Dr. Whales 
treatment of his material is the prominent place which he gives 
to the doctrine of the Church. He asserts with the utmost 
vigour that the Church is a divine society, the extension of 
the Incarnation, and in so many words adheres to the dictum, 
“extra ecclesiam nulla salus.” “The work of Christ,” he writes, 
“is perpetuated only in the Church of Christ,” and “a true and 
saving knowledge of the Redeemer is impossible without church- 
manship.” Such utterances from a Congregationalist are 
significant, and an Anglican may be permitted to wonder how 
far they represent current Congregationalist doctrine. The 
Incarnation must obviously be the centre of such a presentation 
of the Christian faith, Dr. Whale’s pages on this subject are 
admirable, particularly those which deal with the Christological 
controversies of the early Church—a subject which has often 
been the occasion of tedium. Here and in general Dr. Whale 
represents modern orthodoxy. 

If a criticism of so excellent a performance is not unfair, it 
might be suggested that he sometimes glides a little too easily 
over some of the difficulties. For example, he defends a doctrine 
of original sin very much in line with that of Augustine and 
Calvin ; he points out, however, that original sin must not be 
identified with “original guilt.” This is certainly true, but it 
introduces a profound modification into the orthodox scheme. 
Again, the Fathers who developed the doctrine of the Form of 
Christ accepted the Fourth Gospel as unquestionably historical; 
the modern critical view of the Gospel must affect our approach 
to the doctrine. Dr. Whale is, of course, well aware of this ; the 
only criticism is that perhaps his readers will not be made aware 
of it. These are unimportant criticisms on a book which 
triumphantly achieves its purpose. It would be ungrateful to 
part from it without mentioning the warmth of spiritual con 
viction which is evident in every page and which makes the 
book something more than popular theology—popular religion 

R. MAtTTHEWs. 


On Sea and Land 


Lioness of the Seas. By George H. Johnston. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
War for Britain. By Donald Cowie. (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d.) 
Women and Children Last. By Hilde Marchant. (Gollancz. 6s. 
ALTHOUGH Mr. Cowie’s book has the wider range, I take Mr. 
Johnston’s first for the excellence of its descriptive writing and 
the excitement of its story. H.M.A.S. ‘ Sydney,’ one of Australia’s 
fleet of five cruisers, spent seven months of war-service with the 
British Mediterranean Fleet. She saw plenty of action, and lost 
not a man in battle. “You know,” said one of her ratings to Mr. 
Johnston, “we were so lucky that sometimes it scared me. I 
used to wonder when our good luck would leave us, because I 
knew that when it did it would leave us just when we most 
wanted it.” But it did not leave them. The ‘ Sydney’ shelled 
Bardia, sank the crack Italian cruiser ‘Bartolomeo Colleoni, 
sailed through the Straits of Otranto to cut off Italian supply- 
ships, eight times received the compliment of being claimed by the 
Italians as a loss, and on one occasion, when her ammunition was 
spent, bluffed the enemy’s bombers with smoke-shells—and got 
ome. 


Christian Doctrine. (Camb. Univ. Press, 
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The Battle of Britain 


J. M. SPAIGHT, c.B., C.B.E., 
Late Principal Assistant Secretary, Air Ministry. 
“We have come to look for well-balanced judgment 
from Mr. Spaight, and we are not disappointed. His 
book surveys the Air War critically, explains the reasons 
for success, analyses the causes of failure and examines 
the prospects for the future. An illuminating book.” 
—P. G. M. in The Sunday Times. 
“To obtain a greater vision of how the war is slowly, 
but certainly, being won, this is a book to read. It is 
both valuable and extremely interesting.” —Ta#ler. 
“Fuller and more comprehensive than the official 
pamphlet.” —Observer. 

“Mr. Spaight obviously has more knowledge than is 
given in the official statements, and therefore his clear 
story has just the light and shade which the uninitiated 
public hungers for.”—International Affairs. 

With Foreword by Viscount Trenchard, G.C.B. 
Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 3rd Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Problem of Pain 


y 
C. S. LEWIS, M.A.., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
“This is a really remarkable book.”—Dr. EDwyNn 
BEVAN. 
6th large Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vicki Baum’s new novel, “ The Ship and the Shore,” 
will be ready everywhere on September 24th. 
GEOFFREY BLES 
37 Essex Street, Strand, London. 
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COVERING THE POLISH, NORWEGIAN, 
DUTCH, FRENCH & MEDITERRANEAN 
CAMPAIGNS AND THE BATTLE OF 
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BRITAIN. ILLUSTRATED. 7s, 6d. NET 


DAVID GARNETT 


This is the most satisfying book about 
the air war that has come my way. 

| O. Steward in the Observer. 

| As a corrective to half-knowledge and 

hazy criticism, War in the Air is invalu- 

| able. G. W. Stonier in the New Statesman. 
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We have just published 


ALLANAYR 
by Frank Baker, author of “Miss 


Hargreaves.” 9/- net 
“As brave in its subject as the brilliant and 
original fantasy which preceded it. Mr. Baker 
has succeeded in presenting a genius ... a 
novel of unusual quality.” 


THE V PLAN 


Graham Seton’s magnificent present- 
war thriller. The first edition was over-subscribed 
before publication. Second large edition printing. 

9/- net 
“The author has succeeded in giving a new 


twist to the story of espionage.” 
The Times Lit. Supplement. 


MEN CRUCIFIED 


. . 5 
Bruno Heilig S story of his imprison- 
ment jn Germany is also sold out within ten 
The second edition now 
net 


George W. Bishop. 


days of publication. 
available. 9/- 
Heilig’s story reveals heights of self-sacrifice, 
courage and steadfastness as inspiring as any 
in human history.” Time and Tide. 


THE ROAD TO GLORY 


F. Britten Austin’s great historical 
novel of Napoleon’s Eastern campaign. 
(Cheap Edition) 3/6 net 
Mr. Duff Cooper says: “ There is not a dull 
page in it.” 
Captain Liddell Hart 
superb.” 


WHO ARE THE 
AMERICANS ? 
Major Dwight Whitney’s «boo 


could not be more timely. It is a brilliant 
sketch well planned and well executed.” 

The Times. 

7/6 net 


THE HUNDREDTH 
YEAR 


Philip Guedalla’s brilliant survey of 
the year (1936) which marked the beginning of 
the present catastrophe. (First cheap edition with 
a new “Letter to Lector.”) 7/6 net 
“ Vividly ‘narrated in a smooth and polished 
style, in which epigram and paradox gleam like 
jewels on velvet. ... The new pages are as 
pointed and picturesque as any Mr. Guedalla 
has written.” The Times. 


says: “The book is 


We publish Sept. 30 


“SO FEW" 


by David Masters. A. brilliant and 
authoritative record of the most famous exploits 
of the R.A.F. in the present war. Outstanding 
feats of individual officers and men—the stories 
and names which we have been waiting for so 
long. (To enable everyone to read it, this book 
of almost 400 pages, fully illustrated, will be only 
6s. net.) 
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This is everybody’s book. Mr. Johnston is an accomplished 
writer, modest, vivid, and efficient. His account of the sad 
business of Oran could not be bettered. Taranto is brilliantly 
described, but the best thing in the book is the story of the 
decoying, pursuit, and sinking of the ‘Bartolomeo Colleoni.’ 
This is first rate. Here is its climax: 

The bubbling track of torpedoes from both cruisers converged 
on the battered cruiser. . . . With a mighty roar the ‘ Bartolomeo 
Colleoni’ almost disintegrated in a great column of flame and 
smoke, rising 300 feet in the air, in which huge pieces of wreckage 
turn and twisted slowly. Her stern rose slowly out of the 
water ; she turned wearily over. 


There are a number of good photographs, and the book is well 
produced , 

Mr. Cowie, a New Zealand writer who has made many friends 
for himself in England, chronicles in sober and unassuming 
manner the Empire’s part in the first twelve months of the war. 
This is the sort of large, careful book one must notice briefly or 
in considerable detail. As space is short, I will only say that a 
difficult task has been made to look simple, and that the praise 
in Sir Hugh Walpole’s foreword has been well earned. More- 
over, Mr. Cowie is a likeable writer. 


Miss Hilde Marchant is a reporter on the staff of the Daily 
Express. After a brief overture at Bad Godesburg, she tells us 
what she has seen’ in this country since war was declared. By 
“seen ” I do not only mean “ been present at,” for Miss Marchant 
has an excellent eye. Now and then it sees what an editor would 
choose for it, the small, too carefully selected things that round 
off an article. Usually it picks out the significant gestures, the 
details that give an experience its character. A good journalist 
is a good writer who has to consider space and has always to hold 
the reader’s interest. Miss Marchant is a very good journalist. I 
have read a number of books with roughly the same subject 
matter, and I wondered what gave Miss Marchant’s its individual 
quality. Then I realised. In every situation and incident, she 
asks exactly the right question. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Moving Around 


No Risks—No Romance. By Alan Burgess. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Quest. By George Dibbern. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
Vagabondage. By Claudia Parsons. (Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 


At this moment the isolation of the Continent makes the idea of 
travel irresistibly attractive and one picks up the literature of the 
days of free movement with the liveliest expectation. What a 
mysterious business it is; how much more foreign than the 
minds of birds and fish are the minds of one’s fellow creatures, 
how vain one’s expectations. With a certain lively _intelli- 
gence, a certain amount of money, and freedom from all ties, 
Mr. Alan Burgess stood with the world to choose from and chose 
to blow in most of his money on a passage in an antiquated 
sailing tub headed for Australia. Something of the deadly mono- 
tony of life in a large sailing-ship communicates itself to the 
reader in the early pages of the book, a monotony which must 
have been accentuated considerably by the extreme gentility of 
the amateur crew. After spending a few months as a guide at 
an hotel in the neighbourhood of the Great Fox Glacier in South 
Island, New Zealand, Mr. Burgess passed on to the South Seas, 
and ultimately returned to England via America. The method of 
transport and the route taken for the greater part of this journey 
precluded the meeting of any people, or the visiting of any places, 
of interest. 


Herr Dibbern’s route was from Kiel to New Zealand and the 
method of transport chosen was a thirty-two-foot sailing vessel ; 
for the small-boat sailor there is considerable charm in the 
accounts of these long hauls when they are written by people 
with the sailing-mania. But while some people sail for sailing’s 
sake, others sail in small boats because of the opportunities 
afforded for the egotist—the small boat on the open sea is the 
nearest thing to a private universe that the individual can attain 
without retiring from the real world altogether. Herr Dibbern 
seems to belong in the second category: 

July 16. 15° 15’ north. Heat. ...Calm.... 

July 17. I have found a key to the Code of the New Testa- 
ment. It seems to fit. If every time Christ speaks of “I” or 
“Me” I take that “I” or “Me” to mean “conscious indivi- 
dual ”’—the conscious “I am” at the service of the world, then 
all becomes sense. The herd spirit is represented by Jehovah, 
The Temple, Law, and I understand the present evolutionary 
cycle to be a battle between the herd and the individual. .. . 

July 18. Once more I think everything through. Death is the 
penalty of sin. 

The author left his wife and children to the full life livable in 
Berlin on the dole in order to spend some ten years at sea 
meditating in this fashion. He appears to have thought of them 
from time to time, and on his arrival in New Zealand played 
them a tune on the mouth-organ, or harmonica, through the 
agency of the long-distance telephone. 

Miss Parsons travelled by land about the world, as far as that 

















is possible, and practically as far as is possible b econd. 
car. Second-hand cars have their failings, and the '™ 
required to cross frontiers with a car are large in numbes ae 
consequence is that a great part of Vagabondage is devoted 
descriptions of delay caused by mechanical breakdown of - 
kind and another and of positional warfare with cals 
bureaucrats. . 
“Today was a national half holiday, tomorrow was Fri 
followed by Saturday and Sunday. We should have had to wai 
four more days in Teheran to secure that photograph-permt 
with quite a chance in the end that it would not be granted. As 
the offices closed about us a clerk suggested that we make the 
application in Isfahan. He may or may not have known what 
we later learnt: that Isfahan had no power to give this 
permission. 
Four whole unwanted days in Teheran—torture! Unthinkable. 
The trip from Calcutta to London took seventy-nine days, aq 
average of some one hundred and twenty miles each day ; there 


was not time to think. JOHN FAarrrFiEtp 
Fiction 
The Search for Susie. By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen 
7s. 6d.) 
Northbridge Rectory. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton 
8s. 6d.) 


The Quiet Place. By D. M. Large. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Frenchman's Creek. By Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz. §3,) 
The Blind Man’s House. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 8s, 6d, 


. 
As four of the above novels are the work of habitual, automatic 
best-sellers, and as the fifth, by Miss Large, is the second novel 
of a writer who got off to a good popular start with her first, | 
feel little anxiety in giving it as my opinion that no one of them 
need ever be opened at all by any intelligent person—such opinion 
being neither here nor there, as they will all be read by their 
customary mass of readers. My trouble really has been in trying 
to range them in some sort of order of merit—for all are com- 
petent, none is idiotic, and none is truly interesting. 

Arbitrarily, then, for old times’ sake and because his seasoned, 
dry style is very much more pleasing than some other styles, | 
put Mr. George Birmingham at the top of the list. This tale of 
the search through blitzed London for a young Austrian countess, 
British born, is not enormously exciting, but the author 
embellishes it with a certain amount of steady fun, and the 
character of the narrator, a middle-aged bachelor civil servant, 


‘correct, ironic, well-bred, emerges persuasively. The jokes are 


neatly turned, and the whole affair is efficient. 

Mrs. Thirkell keeps it up—amazingly. Northbridge in war- 
time ; a rectory full of billeted officers is the focal point for all the 
topical chances and fooleries of fire-spotting, air-raid wardening, 
evacuee-baiting, household worrying and mild, very mild, falling 
in love. Humour does not flag, but its range is limited and its 
eye is not really impartial. Still, even if you are among those 
crotchety few whom Mrs. Thirkell’s cheerfulness does not seduce, 
I doubt if you will get through without a few sudden, though 
grudging, giggles. 

Miss Large writes of Eire during the present time—a country 
house in Eire which has filled itself with elderly English evacuees 
“for the duration.” She writes the Anglo-Irish diom well, if a 
shade too richly ; she is gentle and deft in handling ironic con- 
fusions between the “neutrals ” and the English ; a mild, tactful 
entertainment. 

Frenchman’s Creek is costume-stuff. Eighteenth century, 
flashy, wordy, and full of “sunset and dark water” effects. It 
happens to be the kind of thing that this reviewer would not like 
even if it were good, and this specimen strikes me as just plumb 
bad. There is not a true character anywhere, let alone a true 
remark. But Dona, Lady St. Columb, with her drunken rake- 
husband, her pirate lover and her cabin-boy disguises, has nothing 
to do with truth. She belongs in the more deadly kind of expen- 
sive film, and there is no need to suppose she will waste any 
time in getting there. 

The Blind Man’s House is boring. It is about a rich and 
very sensitive man, blinded in the last war, who marries a hot- 
tempered young lady fifteen years his junior and takes her to live 
in the Polchester country. As they fight out the disharmony at 
the heart of their passion for each other, we meet their neigh- 
bours and various odd characters in Garth in Roselands. There 
is a great deal of bogus psychology and thin reflectiveness ; there 
is some humour, there are many picturesque effects, and a great 
deal of stress on unproved peculiarities of character. 

KATE O’BRIEN. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Subscribers wishing to have THE SPEcTATOR forwarded to 
a new address are asked to post their notification on the Friday 
preceding the week in which the change is to operate. as owing 
to paper shortage duplicate copies cannot now be sent. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. By 

George Sampson. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
Mr. SAMPSON has potted the famous Cambridge history which 
was in 14 volumes into one. Without elaborate comparisons it 
would be impossible to see exactly how many of the sometimes 
odd views are Mr. Sampson’s own, how many his predecessors’. 
This, for example, of Shakespeare is strangely naive: “He is so 
thoroughly wholesome that the appropriate remarks of the less 
cleanly characters seem natural and need no defence.” It is a 
pity, indeed, that Mr. Sampson did not confine himself to history 
(thus producing an invaluable reference book), for as a critic he 
is seldom very happy, and when he reaches modern times he 
becomes hopelessly lost in a maze of minor writers. It needs a 
sharper discrimination between the imitative and the original 
talent than Mr. Sampson possesses to find a way through. He 
refers to Mrs. Woolf’s “novels of limited renown” as “the 
attempts of an essayist not instinctively a novelist to use fiction 
as a means of expression”; writes of Mary Webb that her 
books “ have poetic and emotional qualities that raise her 
far above the humerous contemporary women-writers,” and 
describes The Golden Bowl as “a fascinatingly elaborate fantasia 
upon an intrinsically worthless theme.” It is a pity that these, 
to say the least, eccentric opinions should be attached to a useful 
reference book. 





Gracious Majesty. By Laurence Housman. Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Housman’s preface is disarming, but the impression remains 
that his Potage a la Reine has suffered a good deal of thinning. 
It is difficult to define why this criticism persists in mind: the 
subject is “ inexhaustible,” as that word is used ; we are not tired 
of it, and yet one play succeeds in being too like another. The 
characters change, the voices do not. Mr. Housman tells us too 
much: sometimes historical facts and amusing ones at that, but 
the sense of development, implicit in a viewpoint or mysteriously 
irrational in a mood, is absent. If it is objected that this sense 
of vistas is too much to demand in so short a play, we can answer 
Mr. Housman that the series make in effect one long play and this 
over-simplification, sometimes amounting to the too-easy smile, 
is deliberate. That extraordinary little play of genius, Echo de 
Paris, tends to prove that the author believed Wilde to be subtle 
and therefore handled him subtly, and that, believing the Queen 
to be obvious-minded, he used his broadest effects in his portrait 
of her—a fallacy of taste—destroying some of our pleasure in 
Gracious Majesty. 


The Throne of David. 
12s. 6d.) 
ALTHOUGH the Old Testament is regarded with suspicion or 
dislike by not a few people, neither the history of Palestine, nor 
archaeology, nor the non-canonical literature can allow that 
decisive break we are apt to find between B.c. and ap. The 
two Testaments are vitally connected, and it is the aim of 
Father Hebert’s book to show how the Messianic hope and 


By A. G. Hebert. (Faber and Faber. 
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other great ideas in the Old Testament were taken u 
developed afresh in the New. His book, which is sub-tited cn 
Study of the Fulfilment of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ and 
His Church,” covers a wide field. Thus it deals with Messiani 
Israel’s conviction of her mission, the conception of Zion as Ps 
one religious centre, the tension between the Law and the 
prophetic spirit, the attitude of Jesus to the Sabbath and other 
institutions, and the climax of Jewish belief and practice at the 
point where the Israel of history was superseded by the new 
Christian Israel. A good synopsis of the contents renders it 
easy to grasp the course of the argument of the writer, who 
explains that he has had to ignore such practical questions as 
contemporary political Messianism and the problem of the reunion 
of Christendom. As a book written to restore the claims of 
theology it scarcely lends itself to any detailed criticism here; 
one may only remark that if, as Father Hebert states, “ Biblical 
scholarship has to a large extent failed in its duty to the Church 
whose life the Bible nourishes ” (p. 31), there are those who are 
of the opinion that the Church has failed in its duty to the progres 
of scholarship. ; 


F.NANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
AFTER such a breath-taking rise there should be no surprise that 
stock markets have now paused. Technical influences alone would 
have called a halt sooner or later, and the news from the Russian 
front has merely precipitated profit-taking by the short-term 
speculators. Some groups, such as Kaffirs, were obviously 
vulnerable, and there the setback in prices has been fairly sharp, 
but taking markets as a whole I doubt whether the reaction will 
go very far unless the news from the war fronts takes a really 
grim turn. So long as investors remain confident of victory 
within a reasonable length of time (say, one year to two years), 
buying in a market bare of stock must tend to push prices up. 
There are still plenty of shares with recovery prospects for those 
who are prepared to ignore fluctuations, pay for their stock, and 
wait. 
LEVER BROS. DIVIDEND CUT 
It is bad news for ordinary stockholders in Lever Bros, and 
Unilever, Ltd., that record profits for 1940 are accompanied by 
a cut in dividend from 10 to § per cent. Net profit, before 
appropriations but after taxation, rose last year from £6,742,053 
to £6,987,130, which would have covered a 10 per cent. dividend 
with a margin tc spare, but unfortunately the English end of 
the Unilever combine has a dividend equalisation arrangement 
with the Dutch concern. Since the enemy occupation of Holland 
no news has been available about the financial position of the 
Dutch Unilever company. Against this background the English 
company’s decision to restrict its dividend. to § per cent. must be 
regarded as a precautionary measure. 


DEBENHAMS’ GOOD EARNINGS 


Although for the first time since the capital reorganisation 
scheme if 1933 Debenhams are not paying any dividend on the 
ordinary shares, actual earnings for the year to July 31st are 
surprisingly good. Net profits of £485,735 go against £533,316, 
and dividends amounting to £379,000 have been paid on all 
three classes of preference shares. Transfers to taxation reserve 
and reserve fund are maintained at £50,000 and £258,557 is 
carried forward. Debenhams 6} per cent. £1 First Preferences 
stand at 18s. 6d., the 6} per cent. £1 Second Preferences at 
14s. 3d. and the 7 per cent. tos. Third Preferences at 6s. 6d. 
They are all good value for money, offering good yields and a 
chance of a rise in capital value. 

FURNESS, WITHY PROFITS 

Like most shipping companies, Furness, Withy has succeeded 

in increasing its.profits sufficiently to justify a modest rise im 


dividend. For the year :o April 30th net profits, after tax but 
before providing for depreciation, were £46,000 higher 2 
£665,072. Depreciation called for £350,000, fleet replacement 


account has received a transfer of £100,000, and after raising the 
ordinary dividend from 5 to 6 per cent. the board carry forward 
£186,214, against £189,579 brought in. At first sight these results 
suggest that the terms of the Government’s requisitioning schem* 
are generous, but Lord Essendon explained at the meeting that 
steamship profits were actually down. The increase in earnings 
was due entirely to better revenue from other sections of the 
business. In the light of the company’s war and post-war 
prospects, Furness, Withy £1 ordinaries seem to me to be faitly 
valued at the current price of 22s. 6d. On the 6 per cent 
dividend the yield is about 5} per cent. 
EASTWOODS RECOVERY 
Building trade concerns are already showing a recovery, which 


goes some way towards justifying the recent rise in the share 
market. Eastwoods. the brick-makers and builders’ merchants, 


(Continued on page 294) 
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but they’re still enjoying 
the best biscuits —ana so can you, 


for the best way to economise is to get the best 
value for the least money. That’s why so many 
people are buying Peek Frean’s popular-priced 
biscuits. Peek Frean’s Snack Cracker, for in- 
stance, cost 1/- a Ib., People’s Assorted only 10d. 
a lb. There are plenty of other varieties, all made 
with the attention to quality for which Peek 
Frean are famous. 

You may have some difficulty in getting Peek 
Frean’s—but it’s worth while to keep on trying. 


Prean$ 
BISCUITS p 


* FROM AS LITTLE AS 


(Controlled Prices) 


A POUND 
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| CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
| The best of its class since 1844 1/53” an oz. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THIS? 


Remember the famous toast-rack, packed with 
crunchy slices of Vita-Weat ? It appears in Vita- 
Weat advertisements —and it used to appear 
every day on the tables of people who valued 
good health. Lately, Vita-Weat has been difficult 
to get. Circumstances beyond our control stopped 
production for a time, but now the factory is 
working again and Vita-Weat is obtainable, al- 
though supplies are still restricted. When you are 
successful, you can feel pleased, for Vita-Weat 
brings you extra energy, Vitamin B for fitness, valu- 
able minerals, including iron, and, last but not 
least, the full flavour of ripe British whole-wheat. 
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A Regd 
>» PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Cartons 1/6 and 10d. % Packets Gd. and 2d. 
























Made by Peek Frean & Co., Ltd., Makers of Famous Biscuits 

















KNITTING 
for the 
FORCES 


This patient, aged 72, en- 
tered the Home 22 years ago 
with joints deformed with 
rheumatoid arthritis. Former- 
ly a teacher she then became 
a trained nurse to chronic 
invalids, and now she herself 





is a chronic and incurable 
| invalid. 
| A keen knitter, she finds 


great pleasure in knitting for 
the Forces, and wireless, handi- 
crafts, and books bring relief 
to constant pain. 





We give real home life in the Homes to | 10 incurable invalids at Streatham, 
and also provide LIFE PENSIONS for 300 others able to be with friends 
or relatives. 


War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies, 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 
Telephone : Gipsy Hill 1641 
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COMPANY MEETING 





FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 





JUBILEE YEAR 





HALF CENTURY OF EXPANSION 





LORD ESSENDON’S REVIEW 





THE fiftieth ordinary general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd., 
was held on September 16th at the registered office of the company, 
Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Essendon (the chairman) presided. 
' The secretary read the notice convening the meeting, and Mr. R. H. 
Stafford, of Messrs. W. T. Walton and Son, read the auditors’ report. 

The report of the directors and the statement of accounts for the 
year ended April 30th, 1941, were taken as read. 

The following is a statement by the chairman, previously circulated 
to the stockholders, which was also taken as read: 


This statement is being circulated with the annual accounts for the 
year ended April 30th, 1941, for the purpose of effecting economy by 
eliminating the issue at a later date of a report of the annual meeting 
embodying the chairman’s speech. 


Doubtless our stockholders will be satisfied with the position as 
disclosed in the accompanying accounts. 


THE ASSETS 

Comparing the assets in the balance sheet with those of the previous 
year, there is very little which calls for comment. Our shipping 
property now stands at £1,780,235, as compared with £2,158,221 in 
the previous year. The investments in subsidiary shipping companies 
are unaltered whilst the general investments and the investments 
in subsidiary companies other than shipping stand at £3,106,298, as 
compared with the previous figure of £3,484,590. Sundry debtors 
show an increase of £624,446, which includes war risks insurance 
claims to be collected. Bank balances, deposit accounts, Treasury 
bills, &c., stand this year at £889,090, an increase of approximately 
£500,000. 

The only other item of interest on the assets side of the balance 
sheet is the footnote to the effect that there is an amount of £100,000 
standing to the credit of the company under the terms of the Govern- 
ment tonnage replacement account agreement. 

The items on the capital and liabilities side of the balance sheet 
show little variation, the chief alteration being an increase in the fleet 
replacement account from £100,000 to £222,013. I cannot emphasise 
too strongly the necessity for this fund, which is necessary not only 
for replacement of vessels lost by enemy action, but for replacement 
of the fleet as a whole. 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


In regard to the profit and loss account, the net profit, after making 
provision for taxation, amounts to £665,072, an increase of £46,421 
over the previous year’s profit figure of £618,651. 

After providing £350,000 for depreciation, and a transfer of £100,000 
to the fleet replacement account, the directors recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 6 per cent., less income tax, as compared 
with a distribution of 5 per cent. less tax, in the previous year, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of £186,213. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


You will observe from the report of the directors that this is the 
fiftieth annual general meeting of the company, it having been regis- 
tered on September 16th, 1891—hence the selection by the directors 
of September 16th as the date of our annual meeting this year. 
Incorporated with a share capital of £700,000 50 years ago, this 
figure has now been increased to £7,500,000. This is indicative of 
the wonderful expansion in the business of the company during that 
period, its success in the early years being undoubtedly due to the 
business ability, foresight and strenuous work of its founder, the 
first Baron Furness. 


NEED FOR STRONG MERCANTILE MARINE 


I do not propose to follow my usual custom of making a review 
of the shipping situation. Liner companies are necessarily appre- 
hensive about the recovery when the war is over of the trades 
which they have had to temporarily relinquish—but under war 
conditions this, and all other anxieties and grievances, are of secondary 
consideration. The duty of all shipowners is to work their vessels 
for Government account to the best possible advantage, by turning 
them round as quickly as possible and thus increasing the number 
of voyages that can be performed. As an industry we rely on the 
very definite assurances given by the Government in the White Paper 
dealing with the war-time financial arrangements between themselves 
and British shipowners, in which they recognise “the necessity of 
maintaining the British Mercantile Marine in adequate strength and 
in a position of full competitive efficiency.” 


On the motion of Mr. B. A. Glanvill, J.P., a vote of thanks was 
passed to the chairman for his conduct in the chair, and to the 
directors for their services during the past year. 

The chairman briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 292) 


have made a net profit for the year to March 31st of £43, 

against £32,400, despite the provision of a larger sum for = 
and doubtful debts and £4,100 for war damage insurance and 
claims. It has thus beea possible to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 5 to 8 per cent. and to add £3,800 to the carry forward, 
In the balance-sheet larger turnover is reflected in increases ; 
the creditors and debtors items, but stocks are substantially lets 
at £73,600, against £123,700. As usual, this company shows 
strong liquid position, the combined holding of cash and ay 
edged having risen during the year. At 37s. -ex dividend the 
£1 ordinary shares yield 4} per cent. They are not dear 

lock-up investment. ; ba 
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COMPANY MEETING 
EASTWOODS LIMITED 
PROGRESS OF PARENT COMPANY 











THE twenty-first annual general meeting of the company was held 
on September roth in London. Mr. Horace Boot, M.InstCE 
M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., chairman and managing director, presidin, - 

The following are extracts from the statement by the pror. 
which had been circulated with the report and accounts. 

Works, properties, plant, machinery, barges and transport vehicles 
are valued at £185,663 after full provision for depreciation, Stocks 
at the outbreak of war have to a large extent been disposed of and 
production is restricted at hand-made brickyards where insufficient 
labour was available to justify continuance of such small units 

There has been large expansion in general trade in the tile ‘and 
roofing departments, where important contracts for the Government 
are in hand. 

The financial position continues strong, and we have available in 
cash and Government securities no less than £185,407. 

The directors recommend transfer of £5,000 to taxation account 
and a final dividend on ordinary shares at § per cent., making 8 per 
cent. for the year, leaving £21,792 carried forward, against £17,995 
brought in. ci. 

Many non-recurrent items such as expenditure on A.R-P. equip- 
ment, obscuration of kiln glare, War Damage Insurance and losses 
not covered by compulsory schemes have been provided for in the 
accounts, and offset by economies resulting from judicious manage. 
ment and reorganisation of our general scheme of control. 

In a complex group of businesses such as ours it has been necessary 
to secure representation on all federations and trade associations dealing 
with important questions of quotas, production and supply and man- 
power, wages and working conditions, the standardisation of various 
products and operation of the Essential Work Order. 

The death of Mr. J. T. Read, sales director, necessitated reorganisa- 
tion of the department, and Mr. G. W. A. Miller was appointed 
general manager and Messrs. B. H. Marriage and V. S. Niblett, both 
of whom have had considerable service with the company, were 
appointed joint sales managers. 

Owing to the number of Government departments that have been 
formed it has been necessary to watch the way in which they will 
affect the industries with which Eastwoods’ interests are concerned, 
and much time and thought has been devoted to these matters. In 
this work I have had the personal assistance of the general manager 
and the co-operation of our managers and departmental chiefs 
throughout the country. The results are reflected in the accounts, 
and will further redound to the lasting benefit of the company in 
future years. 

THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C2 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,509,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,00 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, al» 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort 
and embarrassment, makes it impossible for 
you to masticate your food properly. 
Correct fitting can, however, be restored 
by using KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to make 
false teeth fit firmly. Tihs tasteless and 
odourless white powder, sprinkled on the 
contact surface of the plate after cleaning, 
will hold it securely and comfortably in 
position for many hours. Sprinkler tins for 
pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitati of Supplies Act. 


Head Office: 
West End Branch: 
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. Sinister dead-end (6). 


ns 


of a Book Token for one guinea wili be gwen to the sender of the first 1. Is the coast clear? Ask me . No doubt the chosen team 

id solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be (2 words) (5, 5). is before the test (4 words) 
ned with the words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 9. Hugh’s hue. if he’s athletic o£ s = 

should be recest ed not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 7 6. Lisped for a change (6) 
ot pened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing (4). F < SP : 8 os 
id The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 10. Birds paid to the barber, 7- Bought in the black market? 
belo Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they perhaps (10). (2 words) (5, 5). 
my surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 11. A militar, movement (6). 8. Light-hearted Marvell to his 








this (4). 
necessarily from a 
(6). 
doesn’t take first 
words) (5, 2, 3, 5). 
ashore (6). 

23. Small publicity for 
penter? (4). 
throatacy (5) 


27. “Or the Seven 
Sense” (10). 


capability (4). 





words) (6, 4). 
DOWN 


(4). 
3. The wheelwright’s 
sation piece (6). 








25. “From foreign parts” (6). 


28. By implication the reward of 


29. Wherein embarrassed lord- 
mayors are to be found? (2 


2. One of the stones with 
which Antony might almost 
have started his best speech 


13. Absentee perforce (5). cronies? (2 words) (5, 6). 
14. As to food a stable mixture 12. They ge! browneu-cft for 


drinking (2 words) (6, 5). 


16. A letter from Athens, not 15. Russian soil? (2 words) (5, 5). 


shepherd 17. Dramatic button (4). 
18. Put your shirt on a horse? 


19. This doesn’t necessarily Put this in your shirt (4). 
mean that the best side 21. Cheat’s camouflage (6). 
knock (4 22. Addressed from Erin to 


Mavourneen (6). 


20. The cockney skipper comes 23 Loud as he might be he 


isn’t here (6). 
the car- 26. Here you must get us up 
about it (4). 


24. Adam’s legacy; or rather SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 130 


against 


conver- 














The winner of Crossword No. 130 is Miss Annis Abbott, The 
SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 3rd Old Vicarage, Moulsford, Berkshire. 
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Every week sees the publication of important books and pamphlets 
about the war. Look at them at Bumpus, and so keep in touch 
with current discussions and questions of the day. 
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revo spare: || I-time’ 

Saves — 
—_—— —! coupons! 
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PERSONAL 

















~ DELICIOUS a ee : am HERE’s A WAY to save coupons, money 
£1. buttered slices of BERMA YE Bread. Full of . : , oo 
futriment and easily digested. Ask your Baker or write and appearance — send that war ‘Ww orn 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. Braemar to be repaired by the Stitch-in- 
N income of £12,000 in rents has recently been lost Time Service. Holes can be mended, sleeves 
i from assured income by Guys Hospital, S.E.1, re-elbowed, skirts re-shaped— what you will. 


through enemy damage to property. Please help to - . 
make this up by sending a gift to APPEAL SECRETARY, No coupons are needed, and there is no 
YE glad, Ye Smokers, — merry throng! purchase tax on repairs (unless a piece of 
) With rations short, — there’s still TOM LONG. new material is inserted). Only difficulty 


is, everyone may want a Stitch-in-Time at 





Books, Mavazines, Games. and other comforts . , 

) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers the same time. So send your Braemar now 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledeed.—Please send t 3 sie = P . x: } 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. (through your retailer) so that you will | 


= eel heicaleminiaieneidladiameinsieaeabomniiigiie have it back, nearly as lovely and fresh as | 
.LDERLY LADY, widow, not eligible for O.A.P. aed nates £ 

4 > , , > > 

K for two years. Only son killed in last war. Smali | ™¢W; when the cold weather sets in. 

capital almost exhausted. Please help us to maintain 
her till she gets her pension. (Case 203).—Appeal “ S,” 
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The School, besides preparing students for Degrees 
of the University of London in Russian, Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, Serbo-Croat and Hungarian, offers instruction 
(day, evening and week-end), at moderate fees, in the 
following languages: Russian, Polish, Czechoslovak, 
Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, Romanian and Hungarian. 

Oxford Address: REGENT’S PARK COLLEGE, PusEY 

Street (Oxford 47887). 
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Instruction (day and evening) in Russian, Polish, 
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YEFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
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